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A Traveller’s Notes.---No. I. 


—>— 


THE LAKES. 
STeaMER “HENNEPIN,” Lake Ontario, } 
Saturday Evening. 

I've hada ride to-night from Rome to Cape 
Vincent, through the land of the Oneidas, and 
via Albion, Sandy Creek, Pulaski and Limer- 
ick! Let me amuse myself awhile, and per- 
haps you, with sending you a word thereabout 
(and hereabout) while the little steamboat puffs 
us across the Lake to Canada. 

What names! In so short a space you have 
side-by-side the home of Cicero and Cesar and 
the American Indians, stumble upon England and 
Ireland, and bring up (pleasantly enough) with 
Vincent de Paul, who picked up deserted infants 
in the streets of Paris! 

But more than this. A ride by rail through 
New York will bring you plump against flaws 
and backflaws, in quick succession, of names 
the oddest and most dissimilar. What with those 
which the Onondagas, Tuscaroras, &c., have 
left behind; the names of generals and _ battles, 
ancient and modern, given to the ‘‘ Military 
Tract,” and those more naturally suggested, 
you might fancy fugitives from some modern 
Babel had emigrated hither. Just see these: 
Apulia, Tully, Cicero, Fabius, Camillus, Syra- 
cuse, Manlius, Euclid, Homer, Solon, Jordan, 
Clay, Athens, Greece, Attica, Scipio, Aurelius, 
Corinth, Avoca, Cairo, Delhi, Plato, Plank- 
Road, Delta, Phoenicia, Egypt, East Painted- 
Post, Esopus, Erin, Etna, East-Virgil, Canton, 
Ninevah, Cadiz, North-East, North Easton, 
Calicoon Depot, Minerva, Mount Sinai, Han- 
nibal, Ilion, Lysander, Macedon, Cato, Ithaca, 
Marathon, Rome, Ovid, Hector, Palmyra, East 
Palmyra, Venice, East-Venice, Pharsalia, East- 
Pharsalia, Smyrna, Russia, Poland, Pekin, 
Cuba, Denmark, Detroit, Berlin, Java (three), 
Alps, Milan, Andes, Lima, Jericho, Verona, 
Byron, Montezuma, Texas Valley, Palermo, 
Tyre, Warsaw, &c., &c.!) What an unspeaka- 
ble pity that such a litter of trash should have 
been scattered over this noble State! The few 
names like Beechwood, Briar Hill and Oakland, 
as well as Oneida, Cayuga, and others, show how 
much better ones there might have been. 


I seem already to have touched England, so 
uniform and unyielding are English traits, even 
in her colonies. Canadians, in the cabin of this 
boat, are better dressed than we (i. e. more 
plainly and substantially), have rather more 
dignity and reserve, and are in general more 
polite. The women, who are more hardy than 
with us, look especially well, in hat and feather 
and boots and balmoral. They, too, are more 
‘‘substantial’’-looking, and so fresh and full and 
robust that I hate to call them plain. 

This strange currency gives one a sudden 
odd to find the 
One 


sense of remoteness.. How 
crown and sovereign so near Yankeedom ! 
would think the eagle and the lion would jump 
from their proper coins in such propinquity. 

The night is soft, and miles away, across the 
smooth water to the southwest, a great fire is 
burning against the sky. Perhaps the lightning 
from above—its treacherous brother—is singing 
the tale to you over its harp of wires, even as I 
gaze upon it. Above us hangs an Indian sum- 
mer haze, which they say is the smoke of burn- 
ing prairies, the reflected stars beam mildly from 
the depths below, and over this crystal map of 
constellations we furrow a foamy way to the 
hidden land which is not my country. On my 
right is Wolfe's Island, below 1690 islands 
more, and the rapids which Moore’s Canadian 
boatmen found when the daylight was passed. 
I've just hummed over the song, and thought of 
the days when we sang it with friends whose 
voices, long swept beyond the horizon of the 
sea we sail, are only eloquent memories of tran- 
quil summer nights and youthful joys :— 

——-oh! for the touch of a vanished hand 

And the sound of a voice that is still.” 

An hour yet on this mer d'eau douce, before 
I'm a foreigner; and my hetmiceh in this early 
stage of my voyage draws me away fromthe stern 
where [ve been looking back to you through the 
darkness, to this cosy cabin, where my pen may 
again run whispering to you across the paper 
nor yet disturb the lounging sleepers. The 
jolie Canadienne there sleeps in the arms of 
her young husband, her feather brushing his 
cheek; and he, too, sleeps. How still the steers- 
man up there! Nota word spoken. I cannot find 
him, nor the captain. And the boat goes on as 
mysteriously as the planet through the sky. 

But S., dear, did you ever think what great 
locks, as it were, these lakes are, in a grand 
natural canal from prairie to ocean? To you, at 
the sea-side, the step up here to me is 230 feet; 
334 feet above us is Erie; Huron, 30 feet higher, 
and 32 feet still higher is Superior, 627 feet 
above the sea. The water rippling at our bow, 
sliding down the table-land of Albany, between 
Hudson’s Bay and Lake Superior, has come, 
with many an adventure, by the ‘pictured 
ocks,” the Falls of Saint Mary, Machillmacki- 
nac, the 30,000 islands of Huron, and the green 
channel of Detroit; and after its serenely mad 
plunge into the whirlpool beneath Niagara, 
takes breath here for that swift run of the rap- 
ids below and the Thousand Islands, and so past 
Anticosti and Gaspe, to find its ever-sought 
rest in the arms of good St. Lawrence. Vain 
hope! Can found in lower levels? 
Again we shall meet it by-and-by in the tossing 
tumult of the Grand Banks, glad to ascend in 
fogs and sun-drawn vapors, and be carried to 
feed the sources of the Nile or the Mississippi, 
or even back to its own interior table-land of 
British America, to sweep once more past its 
old haunts to a fancied haven of rest. Is it 
also thus that in seeking any rest as an end we 


rest be 


Father Charlevoix. The musing missionary, 
much meditating in these solitudes, was startled, 
gazing at this water, to see it swell up at once, 
and cover a large rock near him on the north- 
ern shore. I heard at Oswego, from a colonel 


its coming at one time to the top of the wharves 
so suddenly and unexpectedly that there was 
hardly time to get out of its way. I don’t know 
how true it is, but some say (Warburton in his 
‘‘Canada” among them) that this happens every 
seventh year. 
water 170 miles long by 60 wide, and 300 fath- 
oms deep in the middle, can behave thus, and 
you shall be made member of all the learned 
socicties. Is it a temporary increase of the 
whole body? or a wave driven ashore by sub- 
marine volcanic uneasiness? orneither? Moth- 
er Earth had a sort of ague-fit here, some 
two hundred years ago, which shook the lake 
like one great drop; and some say that its agi- 
tations a century later were the waves of the 
sub-Atlantic earthquake which set the lakes of 
Scotland and Sweden dancing; the West India 
[slands. bobbing like corks, and Lisbon tum- 
bling down — covering, in all, some 700,000 
square miles. 

But king frost turns the tables on the waters, 
so to speak, and in winter it has been so stable 
that they have sailed across it in ice-boats. 
Lieut. De Roos tells of one of these hermaph- 
rodite creatures, resting upon three skates, and 
steered by one at the stern, which went from 
Toronto to Niagara, forty miles, in forty-five 
minutes. A nice boat indeed, and requiring a 
nice hand. 

Lake Erie, some 300 feet above us, is not less 
interesting, and, with Niagara, drawing off a 
hundred million tons an hour, boasts of a per- 
ceptible current through its two hundred and 
sixty miles of length. ‘‘Cat” is the English of 
Erie, for the respectable Indian family of that 
ilk beat that of Conti in the race for a name, 
though the old maps still show the latter desig- 
nation, which La Hontain was anxious it should 
bear. I remember voyaging along its shore 
one May, what time it was bordered with bloom- 
ing peach-trees, nor wondered that settlers as 
carly as 1683 were in love with its fertile 
coasts. 

Huron is a lovely name, and a lovely piece of 
water, and I don’t blame our boys for naming their 
boat after it. Think of a pond athousand miles 
in circumference bounded by picturesque precipi- 
tous shores, so clear that a napkin sunk thirty 
fathoms is as distinctly seen as when immersed 
three feet, and gemmed with thousands of is- 
‘‘Winnipiseogee” was the smile of the 
Great Spirit. But here on Manitoulin island, 
the Great Spirit had his constant abode. Were 
these, our dusky brothers, groping along as best 
they might, with no comparing notes with Asia, 
Greece, Rome, or Palestine—were they so far 
behind us, Catholics and Protestants, in not get- 
ting beyond the idea of a personal God? Don't 


ands. 


you sometimes fancy there may have been great 


poets among them? With nature they were 
face to face; and for how many ages did they 
learn of her, through no intervening medium! 
And as in their scheme of life drawn therefrom 
they discover some of the few essential princi- 
ples which philosophy is long in reaching, so 
in their dealing with the impressive facts and 
wonderful phenomena of nature, with which 
their lives were environed tu a degree which 
civilization can hardly appreciate, do we not 
find some of the simple elements of the great 
poetic mind? 

Do you remember the Thunder Mountain of 
Lake Superior, among those steeps which rise 
abruptly from the water’s edge? The western 
face of this bleak rock is 1200 feet perpendicu- 
lar height! Ponce de Leon left his castles in 
Spain to search for ‘“‘Bimtnt,” the fountain of 
youth, in that flowery land they called Florida. 
The Indians had a tradition, which it almost 
takes your breath to think of, that any one who 
could climb the Thunder Mountain, and turn. 
round on the brink of its wall, would live for- 
ever. The view alone, what with lofty hills 
and lowlands, and everywhere the primeval for- 
ests, with a sunset gilding the transparent sea 
and its fleets and islands, would be worth the at- 
tempt. 

The early, French discoverers, reaching the 
climax of wonder when embarked on Superior, 
and not being able to trace it: 1500 miles of 
coast, nor sound its depth of 1200 feet, returned 
word that it had neither banks nor bottom. 
Yet through many a crystal fathom dark 
eyes of dusky faces leaning from canoes might 
have watched the darting fish on his shingly bed, 
and Jesuits exclaimed with French admiration 
at the petites bétes so far beneath them. 

When I fancy the course of one thousand 
miles an ascending fish might take from where 
we are now sailing (could he leap Niagara) to 
reach the table-lands north of Superior, cross- 
ing one hundred thousand square miles of fresh 
water—more than half there is on the globe—and 
call to mind its varied wonders of cataract and 
rapid, and the buttressed coast which hems it 
in, the enthusiastic explorer does not seem very 
extravagant who declared he had found the 
grandest and most beautiful waters of the uni- 
verse; adding that he had discovered countries, 
situated between the frozen sea and New Mex- 
ico, which one could call with justice the De- 
lights of the New World. 





There! my fellow-travellers are awake, and 
with the speechless, sullen languor of midnight 
voyagers, await our touching the wharf. The 
wheels stop. This old Fort Frontenac is as si- 





likewise descend to lower levels and to a like 
disappointment? And is it the warmth of the 
love of a wise Parent which draws us therefrom 
to table-lands of inspiration and hope and fresh 
endeavor? 
This Lake 


> 


Frontenac, as the admirers of 


Count C. used to call it, had in Skonadario, or | 


‘‘very pretty lake,” a better name, perhaps, than 
Ontario, signifying ‘the big spring,” they say, 
to distinguish it from Ouondaga, ‘‘the little 
spring.” 


tain of fog lifted just before reaching Queens- 


i 


| 
Slipping over its diaphanous green wa- | 
ter one June day from Toronto, a gauzy cur- | 





town to show us the prettiest of island views. 
By the way, how difficult it is for one born by 
the seashore to feel that he is at all at sea on 
these waters! 
waukee I have swept the horizon of Lake Mich- 
gan to count the many disappearing sails, and 
yet could not resist the feeling that the expanse 
was land-locked, and found a certain tameness 
there. 

In a storm on this lake they say even old 
sailors are seasick—owing to its shallowness, 
perhaps, or little specific gravity. But only 
the strange phenomenon of its momentaneous 
rise, bodily, to the height of several feet, could 


From the steep bluffs of Mil- | 


lent as death, and on the wharf are two silent 


| men in long coats, who may perhaps be pickets 


of the Count himself, taking us for Dutch trad- 
ers with the Algonquins, from nouvelle jork. 


Good night—or morning, rather. I give you} 
And if you are | 
as interested as I have been in this part of crea- | 
| tion you'll pardon me this long screed 


my first hail from British soil. 


BE. M. 





Untroubled ? 


—o— 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Outstretched beseeching hands drop down be- 
side her, 
Soft eye-lids shut over sunny blue eyes, 


| One long, contented sigh—Blessings betide her! 


Dewy and rosy the little one lies. 
Fragrant the gentle breath cometh and goeth, 
Gently the linen stirs over her breast; 
Knowing not yet how life's stormy wind blow- 
eth, 
Just to sit watching her bringeth me rest. 
Ah, what a start! and all sobbing she waketh, 
Fast the tears rain from the sorrowful eyes: 
As when the wind from the silver birch shaketh 





Showers of bright dew, and no cloud in the 
skies. 


affect us, this quiet night, and I should admire 
seeing and feeling that as much as did good 


of regulars stationed there, among others, of 


Resolve me this, how a body of 


Hush, O my darling! ’tis life’s sunny morning, 
Tenderest loving is watching o’er thee— 


Who knows how clearly the baby may see? 
Anna C. BRACKETT. 





Rejuvenation. 
tion which admits no direct answer. 


able as the virus which spreads malaria. 


sickle and is bound into sheaves. 
served for use. 


the fields. 


processess. 


a talisman of wondrous power. 


which await us. 
method. 


moment, thinking it is resurrection-day. 
of their Father. 


hours; carriages fly back and forth; market- 
men wend their way to various stalls; steam- 
trains puff and whizz; this gate is bolted, and 
that door locked; foot-passengers hurry home 
from printing-office, club, saloon, holy or ob- 
scene place; then comparative stillness reigns 
for « while, and the tumult commences afresh. 
How people been invigorated? 
What magician stepped in, rested the weary, 
heavy-laden, and set the workman on his feet 
at the appointed time? The Shepherd of his 
flock has seen to it that elixir has been admin- 
istered. He has given to his beloved while they 
slept. We sometimes wonder how mothers sur- 
vive the rearing of small children, but the same 
forecasting mind so links them that the instant 
the irfant is quiet its guardian is in dream-land, 
abso ‘bs we know not how or where of what is 
abso utely needful to her. By most divine chem- 
istry the world goes on. There are always 


have these 


enouzh in good trim to keep the wheels in mo- 


tion. There may be epidemics, but whole town- 
ships are seldom if ever laid low simultane- 
ously. The ways of the Almighty are past 
finding out. Here he relieves one who has 
suffeed for years. He opens in advance the 
pearly gates and shows her the golden city. 
He distills peace into her soul, and delight into 
her senses. The present is overborne by the 
future, and she goes out with the triumph of a 
conqueror. 

Anon, he calls as with a triumpet’s blast one 


younin years but hoary in the duplicity of the 


age. We cannot sense this providence, but its 
effect may be two-told: First, to impress be- 
holders that nothing is so certain as uncer- 


tainty. And, second, he may have gone through 


just this experience, then been summoned away 


to become a champion of right and an apostle 
of purity. He will see as ina glass, and in due 
time atone for every short-coming. 

The stoutest hearts fail sometimes, but they 
and their feeblest brethren will tell how they in 
the desert have found hidden streams; how they 
have eaten of manna which fell direct from 
heaven; how in utter darkness they have seen 
a road open as a line of light; how voices have 
encouraged them; how unseen hands have sup- 
ported them; how wisdom, love and mercy 
have been so symbolized that doubt rolled 
away, and faith and hope remained like sisters 
to cheer them evermore. 

Every state has its counterpart, and in the 
long run we shall find compensation for all the 
briers which have beset our path; not as pay, 
but as the natural evolution of good from evil. 
If we are true, the supreme and all forces will 
be our allies. Fate is inexorable; we can pass 
no bridge without toll. Vicariousness is a myth 
to all wardens. We must earn our entrance or 
be barred out; and as fast as we learn this we 
shall be willing, aye! desirous to acquiesce. 





The True Church. 


cdl 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


‘‘The hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shail worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth."—John JV: 23. 
Ye followers, who one brief hour 
Your hollow gladness raise, 
Think ye that in such pompous form 
There dwelleth aught of praise ? 


Can stained panes or sculptured wood 
To mortal minds convey 

The glories of the universe, 
The awful, pathless way ? 

Fruitless the good seed scattered there 
Upon a stony ground; 

Choked e’er it lives by folly’s tares 
And worldly cares around. 

The organ peals in tones sublime 
And calls the heart to bow; 

Your lips but speak the sacred words, 
Record the holy vow. 

Have ye not learnt that not the one 
That saith ‘‘Lord. Lord, I fear,” 

But him whose deeds attest his faith 
The pitying ear will hear? 

The church of Truth is not of stone 








By cunning workmen wrought; 
By penitence and not by gold 

Its precious boons are bought. 
Unperishing its walls we build; 

No times we set apart 
To mete a dole of song within 

This chapel of the heart. 
We seek in vain in your proud pile, 

To raise the Christian prayer: 
In spirit and in truth we kneel, 

And find the temple there. 

H. H. Cusuie. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Marriage and Divorce. 

Eprror ComMonweattH:—In the Golden 
Age, of Dec. 16, I am asked to state my idea of 
what the civil law should enact concerning mar- 
riage and divorce. I have thought it best to 


give your readers as well as the editor of the! 


Yet shadows are longest at sunset and dawning; 


How is the world refreshed? This is a ques- 
It is as 
subtle as the aroma of flowers, and as indefin- 
The 
sun shines all day long, sinks magnificently be- 
hind the hills, and the next morn bursts in rar- 
est effulgence upon an admiring crowd. Grad- 
ually the autumnal grain becomes ready for the 
Fruits of 
every description are gathered in turn, and pre- 
Vegetables are husbanded with 
care, and every availabl2 thing is cleared from 
The branches are dry, and there is 
an apparent lull as far as the eye can reach. 
All the while nature is carrying on her secret 
She says nothing, but after the 
weary months surprises us by what we call the 
“breath of spring.” Who can analyze it, and yet 
who so obtuse as not to comprehend it? Itisa 
sort of promissory note, a ‘‘thus saith the Lord,” 
We thrill with 
expectation, and sense at once the untold glories 
All this is ours, but never the 
The little birds are hushed amid the 
leafy trees, when of a sudden they pour out such 
a gush of song that the sluggard rouses for a 
They 
have all been rejuvenated by the wise provision 


We listen to the car-bell almost into the small 


other. 


reasonable provision for his family. 


crime. 
should be granted. 


bugbear, and even those who profess the Wood 


ality and libertinism. 


when the bonds become unendurable. 


enactments in regard to marriage. 


ceremony. 
If the world’s people were all saints and an- 


Mrs. Woodhull; but in our State 
woien are made of common, earthly materials, 


men 


loves every day, if their affections so incline, 
without getting into very filthy sloughs of doubt- 
ful morals. 
earthly garments of passions and evil tenden- 
cies it will be time enough then to float round 
in the kingdom of heaven and gratify our tran- 
sient or permanent affections, if that shall be 
the order of things there. But if we anticipate 
the movement with our earthly natures still 
clinging to us, it seems to me that morals as 
well as children would be fearfully mixed. 

I think our divorce-laws work very well here. 


our legislative enactments than our own people, 
and we advise those States who wish to retain 
the revenues from this source within their 
boundaries to copy our laws forthwith. We 
shall of course lose our fees, but their inhabi- 
tants can then be decent in their marriage rela- 
tions, knowing the seventh clause will ‘‘sever 
the bonds” at any time and ‘‘let the oppressed 
go free.” 

I cannot see anything elevating in the process 
of living in conjugal relations with a number of 
persons at the same time, or of changing those 
relations whenever the whim occurs to do so. 
It is far nobler to learn toleration and adaptation, 
and strive to make the marriage union a means 
of purification, permanence and virtue than 
one of change and transientness. J. G. K. 
Ricumonp, Inp., Jan. 19, 1872. 


Religion and Recreation. 
Epiror ComMONWEALTH :—Though the arti- 
cle in your last issue, ‘*The Letter which Kill- 
eth,” is apparently candid and kindly, I do not 
believe it is altogether truthful. 

It would give the impression that the utter- 
ance of the speaker in the Y. M. C. A. prayer- 
meeting was not an extraordinary one, and it 
distinctly declares that prayer-meeting sympa- 
thizers discountenance all recreation; it also 
suggests that evangelical religion, so-called, 
“regards with indifference or hostility every 
form of art, science, social amelioration or hu- 
man improvement not bearing upon what it calls 
salvation.” 

I will not ask you for acolumn for what I 
have to say, but I beg to remark that I have in 
the last three years attended more than three 
hundred prayer-meetings without having once 
heard an expression like that which fell from 


our truly narrow-minded young man whom your 
correspondent quotes; and I presume your cor- 
respondent did not believe there were five per- 


sons at the young men’s prayer-meeting who 
sympathized with the remark. 
I know an ‘“‘evangelical” church in this city 


which averages at least three prayer-mectings a 


week, and which annually sustains a course of 
popular lectures and concerts in its house 
scarcely inferior to the average of those at the 
Music Hall or Tremont Temple; and I have in 
mind another which expends a larger sum every 


year for the simple ‘‘amusement” of its young 


peopie than for any other single item in their 
behalf. 

If I were to hear from any evangelical teacher 
the sentiments with regard to recreation which 
your correspondent would have us believe are 
popular among evangelical people, I should be 
grieved and astonished. They are not taught 
by preachers or prayer-meetings. Neither is 
taught the doctrine that ‘‘God is dangerous to 
men,” but that ‘‘God is love,” and that ‘‘He so 
loved the world that He gave His Son” to be a 
Saviour, Friend, Teacher and Brother to every- 
body who would accept the gift. 

Your correspondent suggests that prayer- 
meeting-goers shun the writings of such men as 
Channing. It is possible that many of them do 
so, but I have no reason to think myself greatly 
different from others of ‘‘prayer-meeting-go- 
ers,” and I have but to look upon my table to 
see the Liberal Christian (and I may say that 
that and the Commonwealth are every week as 
thoroughly read by each member of my family 
—all evangelical believers—as our own denomi- 
national papers). 

Evangelical religion believes in ‘‘proving all 
things and holding fast to that which is good,” 
and in my acquaintance among business men I 
have found that among men of similar natural 
characteristics and attainments in intelligence 
the evangelical believers have been no less 
kindly and large-minded than their professedly 
more liberal friends. 

The intelligent evangelical believer regards 
the arts and sciences as the helpers of religion. 
Your correspondent intimates otherwise—rather 
that the ‘‘prayer-meeting-idea” looks askance 
upon them. 

We have heard one of the most eminent of 
modern artists declare that he never, for years, 
has painted a picture without a prefatory prayer, 
and we know he is a ‘*prayer-meeting-goer.” 
As to the sciences, who does not know that Sir 
Rhoderick Murchison, the founder of the prin- 
cipal theories in the modern system of geology, 
and one of the most thorough of recent scien- 
tists; that Sir David Brewster, Professors Fara- 
day and Mitchell, and Hugh Miller; and others 


Golden Age a copy of the divorce-laws of Indi- | famed for their particular or versatile scientific 


ana, as a reply in part to the above inquiry. 
Divorces (in Indiana) shall be decreed upon 

the application of the injured party for the fol- 

lowing causes: First—Adultery. Second—Im- 


investigations and achievements in our day, have 
reckoned themselves among evangelical believ- 
ers, and none the more afraid to grapple with a 





problem because of their religious faith, and 


potency. Third—Abandonment for one year. 
Fourth—Cruel treatment of either party by the 
Fifth—Habitual drunkenness of either 
party, or the failure of the husband to make 
Sixth— 
The conviction subsequent to the marriage in 
any country of either party of an intamous 
Seventh—Any other cause for which 
the court shall deem it proper that a divorce 


In this State, at least, marriage need be no 


| hull faith might as well live in the bonds of 
wedlock while their attraction lasts as to defy 
public sentiment by opening a door for sensu- 
People base enough to 
marry for any other than the purest sentiment 
of love ought to be compelled to conform to a 
business or legal contract which will oblige 
them to do some sort of justice to each other 
If there 
are children resulting from such contracts, they 
should have such benefits as accrue from legal 
Illegitimacy 
is a stigma that will cling to the stray waifs of 
humanity during this century, at least, and it 
seems to me that it is vastly better for people 
who live on a low animal plane to legitimatize 
their children by the usual process or marriage 


gels we might look more favorably upon these 
changeable, angelic relationships as taught by 
and 


and not sufficiently elevated to change their 


We think that when we lay off our 


*Tis true more strangers avail themselves of 


dous discoveries than they were before. 


timent. 


be happy in every really good thing? 


meetings. E. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The new editor works well. 


very entertaining matter. 


usual. 


to secure success. 


ry of select novels. 
once to its subject. 


number of The People’s Magazine (English), 


we have so often praised. 


The Public Ledger Almanac, for 1872, comes 
late from Philadelphia, but it is welcome. It is 
very neatly printed, and remarkably well filled. 
George W. Childs, publisher. 

The pleasant little Nursery has made its ap- 
pearance for February. It has several charm- 
ing pictures and sketches to please the little 
folks. —Boston, John L. Shorey. 


The Appletons have issued in very attractive 
form the new English novel, Two Plunges fora 
Pearl, by Mortimer Ccllins. It is alike good 
fur the eyes and exhilarating to the mind. 


Every Saturday, for January 27, is a charm- 
ing number. A sketch of Madame de Pompa- 
dour is extremely well done. To our mind 
this publication in its new shape is vastly more 
attractive than before. 


Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co.’s edition of The 
Last Tournament, by Tennyson, is very hand- 
somely issued on tinted paper, with choice 
drawings by Hammatt Billings. Gilt edges, 
and brown, black and gold for the cover, make 
up a choice gift-book. 

Harper & Brothers have published a little 
work, Reading without Tears, which title sug- 
gests its character. It is a series of picture al- 
phabets and easy sentences, forming a pleasant 
mode of learningto read. It is illustrated with 
little cuts which take a child’s eye.—A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 

The monthly part of Appleton’s Journal, for 
January, again impels us to speak of the very 
superior character of this work, both illustra- 
tive and editorial. More good reading and 
choicer engravings will be found in no similar 
work, European or American.—New York, D. 
Appleton & Co. 

We have received a ‘‘second series” of Tracts, 
Nos. 21 to 38, ‘‘intended to teach religion with- 
out superstition,” from the pen of Charles K. 
Whipple. That they are able and logical, and 
will interest all who are prone to investigate the 
claims of theologians, none will doubt who are 
familiar with the clear mind and direct purpose 
of the author. They can be had by addressing 
Mr. W., at 19 Pinckney street, Boston. 

The Trade Circular of New York, which Mr. 
F. Leypoldt has lately conducted with marked 
suce>ss in the interest of publishers, printers, 
stati ners, music-dealers, and others, has grown 
into such a necessity that it is now issued week- 
ly instead of monthly, and the first number 
give: promise of being an almost indispensable 
adju ict of the publishing business. It is filled 
with most valuable information to the trade. 


M>ssrs. Harper & Brothers issue the first 
volu ne of a new biography of John Wesley, by 
Rev. L. Tyerman. This work, which will be 
complete in three volumes, promises to be the 
most satisfactory life of the founder of Method- 
ism It is of English origin, and 
very complete. The first volume, which con- 
tains a portrait of John Wesley, extends over 
forty-four years of his life. A. Williams & 
Co. have it. 


vet written. 


Tle Teacher, for January, published by the 
Mas: achusetts Teachers’ Association, Boston, 
comes to us in new form, bright, lively, inter- 
esting all through, and with numerous sugges- 
tive urticles that indicate practised hands and 
well-stored minds. It does not seem to aim for 
entir> originality, but judiciously selects and 
cond -nses from the best writers, American and 
Eng] sh. This adds interest to the work. 
Teachers may now peruse their Massachusetts 
expo.ent without going to sleep. 

Mines, Mills and Furnaces of the Pacific 
Statis and Territories: an Account of the 
Cone tion, Resources and Methods of the Min- 
tng .tnd Metallurgical Industry in those Re- 
gion: chiefly relating to the Precious Metals. A 
Sequ:l to ‘‘American Mines and Mining.” By 
Ross ter W. Raymond, Ph. D.—New York, J. 
B. Ford § Co.—This work is sufficiently des- 
cribed by the title-page. The style of Dr. 
Rayriond’s work is well known, and those who 
desir» information upon the matters he treats 
of will know where to find it. For sale by 


‘Nichols & Hall. 


The American Baron, DeMille’s humorous 
nove!, which has been published in Harper's 
Mag::zine, i3 now issued by the same house in 
book form. Its heroine is a vivacious young 
girl, who is always having her life saved by 
some horrid man who immediately ‘‘pops the 
question,” the happy man at last being a vigor- 
ous American who has by his service in the 
Pope’s army become a Roman baron. The ad- 
ventures among Italian brigands make the book 
sufficiently sensational, and Mr. DeMille’s knack 
at ‘‘mixing things” complicates the plot laby- 
rinthinely.—A. Williams & Co. 

The Harpers have reprinted from their Bazar 
Farjeon’s Christmas story, Blade-o’-Grass, 
which is destined, with ‘‘Joshua Marvel” aud 
‘“‘Grif,” to make people ask if Dickens’s mar- 
tle has thus early fallen on another's shoulders. 
The story is asad one. ‘‘Blade-o’-Grass” is a 





little waif—one of twins, motherless, and for- 


none the less believers in it after their stupen- 


Evangelical religion, as I am taught, and as I 
believe, commends to me everything that is 
worthy, true and good, bids me take it as a gift 
from my Father, and to use it, in tt sseason, with 
thanksgiving and with every kind of happy sen- 
Having a ‘‘conscience void of offence 
toward God and toward man,” through the 
Atonement which our Father’s love hath pro- 
vided, who shall say that the believer may not 


The young man who furnished the text to 
your article did not probably patronize ‘‘lec- 
tures” very considerably before his appearance 
in the Y. M. C. A. rooms; but, my word for it, 
he will be none the less likely to do so for the 
influence he will find at evangelical prayer- 


The Folio, for February, has a portrait of 
Madame Patey, and some good music, as usual. 


Our Young Folks, for February, is full of 
The ‘Young Con- 
tributors’ Department” is even better than 


The February number of Wood's Household 
Magazine, from Newburgh, N. Y., shows un- 
wearied industry on the part of its conductors 


Fair to See, by Lawrence W. M. Lockhart, 
comprises No. 370 of Harper & Brothers’ libra- 
It is lively, and goes at 


A. Williams & Co. have received the January 


whose handsome pages and spirited illustrations 


publisher. 


January number, and is another earnest of the 
current volume in both pictorial and literary 
contents. 
are no less than twelve illustrations, two of 


them full-page. 


white hunter for a buffalo on the plains, in 
which the 


yields the prize sullenly but hopelessly; and 


are no less meritorious, of which ‘‘The Monk’s 


saken by their father. The other is adopted 
into a good family and turns out well; ‘‘Blade- 
o’-Grass’s” story is that of thousands of the 
poor outcasts of the street. The contrast be- 
tween the two is dramatically worked out.—A. 
Williams & Co. have it. 


The February number of Scribner's Monthly 
contains instalments of George MacDonald's 
and Mrs. Oliphant’s novels, poems by Phebe 
Cary, Louisa Bushnell and G. H. Barnes; an 
anonymous article on the defects of the bank- 
ing system; a review of the Mormons and their 
religion by R. H. Seeley, with portraits of 
Brigham Young and other leaders, and pictures 
of prominent points in Salt Lake City; and 
other articles and sketches by various writers, 
some known and unknown, the former including 
Charles Dudley Warner, F. V. Hayden and 
Mrs. Richard S. Greenough; full editorial de- 
partments, and an etching by Worth, entitled, 
‘‘4 Matinée at the Academy of Music.”—A. 
Williams & Co. have it. 


The later New Music, from Oliver Ditson & 
Co., comprises the ‘‘Vienne Galop,” for four 
hands, by Eugene Ketterer, arranged by J. 
Rummel; the “Qui Vive March,” by D. L. 
Downing, a serenade to Hon. Tom Murphy, 
late of the New York custom-house; the ‘Blue 
Violet” Polka, by M. Loesch; ‘‘When shall I 
be a Bride?” song by M. Keller; ‘‘The Fare- 
well Letter,” by Louisa Gray; ‘‘The Sea Hath 
its Pearls,” for four voices, words by Longfel- 
low, music by C. Pinsuti; ‘‘Somebody’s Happy 
To-night,” song and chorus, by William A. Mc- 
Neal, dedicated to Mrs. J. Houston-West; ‘‘A 
Little While,” words by D. G. Rossetti, music 
by Florence A. Marshall; and the ‘‘Ninth Reg- 
iment Quickstep,” by D. L. Downing, dedicated 
to Col. James Fisk, Jr.—among which will be 
found something for every taste. 


We have received, through A. Williams & 
Co., the first number of Zhe City, the new il- 
lustrated monthly magazine hailing from New 
York city, whose engravings are secured by the 
new ‘‘Albert-type” process of photographing. 
It has articles by Edmund C. Stedman, Charles 
Sumner, Horace Greeley, Henry W. Bellows, 
Julian Hawthorne, Mrs. Spofford, and others, 
and makes a most creditable presentation. 
Senator Sumner’s article is on ‘‘The Best Por- 
traits in Engraving,” and shows that during the 
most exacting services to the state he has a 
spare moment for the consideration of art and 
literature. Two illustrations from his own 
choice collection accompany his article. Hor- 
ace Greeley writes of the American centenary. 
The whole number has a claim on the good 
taste and culture of the public that we trust will 
be recognized and rewarded by liberal subscrip- 
tions. The American News Co. act as publish- 
ers. a: 

Modern Medical Therapeutics: A Compen- 
dium of Recent Formule and Specific Thera- 
peutical Directions. By Geo. H. Napheys, A.M., 
M.D. Third Edition, revised and improved.— 
Philadelphia, S. W. Butler. 

Consumption: Its Pathology and Treat- 
ment. To which ts appended an Essay on the 
use of Alcohol in the Treatment of Consump- 
tion.—By Wade Minor Logan, M.D.—Same 


Cancer: Its Classifications and Remedies. 
By J. W. Bright, M.D.—Same publisher. 
These works may be found on the counter of 
A. Williams & Co. The second is a small work 
and chiefly noticeable for its discussion of the 
uses of alcohol in consumption. The others 
are more extended treatises, and to our unpro- 
fessional eyes appear works of decided merit. 
The first went through two large editions in 
little more than a year—which is an extremely 
rapid sale for a work of this class. 


The Aldine, for February, reaches us through 
B. H. Smith, general agent for Boston, at 23 
Court street. It maintains the promise of the 


stores of delight to subscribers assured for the 
Of the former, in this number, there 


These are ‘‘Manifest Destiny,” 
by Cary, a contest between an Indian and a 


fire-arms of the latter are too 


much for the arrows of the former, and he 


‘Morning on the Ausable,” by Smillie, in 
which we have a graphic view of a portion of 
the Adirondack scenery. The lesser engravings 


Oak,” ‘The Old Mill,” and several doors and 
archways, particularly please us. Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard, the editor, has done his work well, as 
usual. 


Ballads of Good Deeds, and Other Verses. 
By Henry Abbey.—New York, D. Appleton &§ 
Co.—The poems in this attractive little volume 
are mostly narrative, relating each some incident 
that has in it a touch of heroic character. A 
specimen will be the priase of the book more 
than anything we could say :— 

THE DRAWBRIDGE-KEEPER. 
Drecker, a drawbridge-keeper, opened wide 
The dangerous gate to let the vessel through ; 

His little son was standing by his side, 
Above Passaic River, deep and blue, 
While in the distance, like a moan of pain, 
Was heard the whistle of the coming train. 
At once brave Drecker worked to swing it back, 
The gate-like bridge that seems a gate of death; 
Nearer and nearer, on the slender track, 
Came the swift engine, puffing its white breath. 
Then, with a shriek, the loving father saw 
His darling boy fall headlong from the draw. 
Either at once down in the stream to spring 
And save his son, and let the living freight 
Rush on to death, or to his work to cling 
And leave his boy unhelped to meet his fate— 
Which should hedo? Were you as he was 
tried, 
Would not your love outweigh all else be- 
side? 
And yet the child to him was full as dear 
As yours may be to you—the light of eyes, 
A presence like a brighter atmosphere, 
The household star that shone in love’s mild 
skies— 
Yet, side by side with duty stern and grim, 
Even his child became as naught to him. 


“Warrington.” i 
spies 
THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. 


{From the Springtield Republican.] 
THE LEGISLATURE. 

The committees have got to work, and are 
having frequent meetings. The railroad com- 
mittee is instructed to report a general railroad 
law; how it will be received when it comes is a 
matter of doubt. An order has been offered 
looking to general laws for the formation of in- 
surance and land companies; possibly the non- 
desirability of having any land companies may 
prevent a favorable report on this project. This 
class of companies has generally been opposed 
somewhat stifily inthe Legislature. So have trad- 
ing corporations generally, as being interferences 
with the ordinary business of the people, which 
can better be carried on without them. Doubt- 
less land companies, however, have sometimes 
been of service in opening waste tracks to settle- 
ment. 

The rules and orders of the two branches 
have had no substantial alterations. The usual 
dead-letter rule about referring to the next Gen- 
eral Court all petitions for special acts present- 
ed after a certain date (fixed now at February 
22) has been adopted. It has been a rule tor 
several years, and not obeyed in one case in a 
hundred. In fact nearly ail the business, gen- 
eral and special, comes in, with scarcely a pro- 
test, after the Ist of March. If a rule were 
adopted and enforced against changing the gen- 
eral laws it would be of much more service. 
It is hard to see what more useful business the 
two houses can employ themselves about than 
facilitating the business of the community. 
The Speaker, in his address on taking the chair, 
classified the general and the special laws 
passed for the last few years, showing that the 
former now bear a smaller proportion to the 
latter than they formerly did. I suppose this is 
true. But the principal ‘legislative evil” is 
meddling with the general laws and not making 
special or business laws. A large part of the 
changes in the general laws are made for spe- 
cial purpose. Laws which have stood for years, 
and concerning which there is no complaint, by 
courts or people, happen to be in the way of 
some attorney who has been beaten, or fears he 
shall be, in a lawsuit on their account, and he 
sends to the State House and asks some good- 
natured member to offer an order to consider 
the expediency of a change, and perhaps the 
first notice the court and the community has 
that a useful law is abolished is the publication, 
of its successor in the newspapers. Laws 
changing proceedings in town meetings are of 
another noxious breed. Our usual empirical 
scheme, for taking away from the people of the 
towns the power to elect officers every year, by 
making the old ones hold over—so rendering it 
almost impossible to turn out an inefficient board 
by less than a continuous three years’ effort, 
which it is hard to get people to make—comes 
in again. 

The public library folks in Boston want a 
more stringent act passed to punish those who 
mutilate books. This is a librarian’s law. A 
librarian, as a general rule, thinks it more im- 
portant that a book shall be kept clean and free 
from dogs’-ears than that it should be read. 
The librarian has the people at a disadvantage, 
for he can have his bill attended to before the 
people have any notice; and there is no sufli- 
cient interest or concentration among people 
who like to read books to oppose his niceties. 
I think I shall ask the House to pass an order 
that the member who tears a newspaper in the 
reading-room, no matter how innocently, shall 
be expelled. This will keep the files in excel- 
lent order for binding and for the reading of the 
antiquarians of 1972. They are very impor- 
tant people, you know. 

The law for preserving ballots in towns, against 
which I have scolded, ad nauseam, through the 
columns of the Republican. is bringing fourth its 
legitimate fruits, a batch of frivolous contro- 
verted election cases. If it remains onthe stat- 
ute-book there will very likely be twenty cases 
a year within a short time—perhaps fifty. Every 
man who is defeated by a close vote will ask for 
a recount, and ‘trun for luck.” There were two 
pretexts on which this act was asked for—that 
frauds might be detected, and mistakes might be 
discovered. But it is evident that preserving 
the ballot gives only new opportunities for fraud, 
and as for mistakes, if the Legislature is to be 
called on every year to rectify them, elections 
will never be settled. It is of much greater im- 
portance that the result of an election shall be 
ascertained and made known within a few hours, 
—and there an end of suspense and expectation 
and contrivance—than that there shall be, even 
if this be possible, an absolute certainty that 
there is no mistake in the announced result. 
When half the voters are wheedled or threat- 
ened, so that they themselves vote in a different 
way from what they intended, an occasional mis- 
take in the count and declaration is of slight im- 
portance compared with the desireableness of 
an early decision. The framers of the old law 
never supposed that omniscience was a quality 
of the average selectman, and so inade no more 
than the most obvious and the Icast provision 
against mistakes, that is, an open count, declara- 
tion and record. 

Perhaps the most absurd petition which has 
come in is the one from the town of Winthrop, 
asking for a law to prevent the election of in- 
competent school committecs. No doubt the 
voters of Winthrop, as of many other towns, 
are hampered by the statute (which has done 
about as much to dry-rot our school-system as 
any other cause) providing for the election of 
committees in classes, so that the incompetents 
cannot be reached and reformed out by a popu- 
lar movement every year; but for Winthrop to 
ask the Legislature to furnish brains to its school 
committee is about the same as to ask it to fur- 
nish brains to its voters. No statute can do that 
for any town. This is a fair specimen of the 
calling on the legislative Hercules, who is not 
always a Hercules, if ever. Let the petitioners 
put their shoulders to the wheel, and if they 
cannot get the schools out of the mud they 
must stick there. 

THE COW-DOCTORS. 

‘*Professor” Stockbridge and his brethren of 
the cattle commission have sent in their annual 
report, which is printed as Senate document 
No. 6. If anybody is curious to see the most 
amazing of all exhibitions of Massachusetts su- 
perstition since the days of the Salem witchcraft 
I advise him to get a set of these cattle reports, 
from the days of pleuro-pneumonia—1858 or 
1459, or thereabout—to the present time. Per- 
haps none of Stockbridge’s historical treatises 
on epizootic aphtha are quite equal in their grim 
and ghastly absurdity to Amasa Walker's gene- 
alogical tree, whereby he attemptcd to prove 
that the pleuro-pneumonia ‘‘ramified” from Mr. 
Chenery’s calves through North Brookfield and 
the ‘‘adjacening” towns until it finally reached 
Gov. Banks and the Legislature, causing an ex- 
tra session, an expense of one or two hundred 
thousand dollars, and a parcel of ridiculous 
statutes under which the cattle commission have 
been cutting up their grotesque antics ever since. 
But the recent reports are bad enough. Would 
I had time and you had space for an analysis of 
the one just ‘‘incubated.” It is substantially, 
if you look at it closely, an acknowledgment 
that the panic of a year ago was groundless, 
and the consequent interruption of trade wholly 
unnecessary. The commissioners tell what 


| they did under the statutes, how they tried, with 


more or less success, to infect the neighboring 
States with the panic they had themselves 
caught, and finally how they concluded to let up 





For Drecker, being great of soul and true, 

Held to his work, and did not aid his boy, 

Who, in the deep, dark water sank from 
view. 

Then from the father’s life went forth all joy; 
But, as he fell back pallid with his pain, 
Across the bridge in safety passed the train. 

And yet the man was poor, and in his breast 

Flowed no ancestral blood of king or lord; 
True greatness needs no title and no crest 

To win from men just honor and reward; 
Nobility is not of rank, but mind, 

And is inborn and common in our kind. 

He is most noble whose humanity 

Is least corrupted. To be just and good 
The birthright of the lowest born may be. 

Say what we can, we are one brotherhood, 


on the unfortunate meat-eaters and milk-drink- 
ers, and butchers and marketmen, permit com- 


| merce to flow in its natural way, and the stom- 


achs of the free-born sons of the Commonwealth 
to resume their usual nutriment. One of the 
English statesmen, satirized by Sydney Smith, 
proposed to bring the French to reason by pro- 
hibiting the export of drugs to the continent, 
“locking up the bowels of mankind for fourteen 
degrees of latitude.” Stockbridge’s plan was 
not quite so far-reaching as this, but quite as 
sensible. And if things had gone on for a few 
months as they began in January, 1871, we 
should all have been reduced to pease and pus- 
ley. 

What was the result of all this nonsense? 
On the 4th of March the commissioners sent to 





And, rich or poor, or famous or unknown, 
True hearts are noble, and true hearts 
alone. 





—For sale by Nichols & Hall. 





‘the proper officers of every municipality in the 


| State” (if the professor means the selectmen of 
| every town, why don’t he say so?) these ques- 


tions: ‘‘How many herds of cattle in your town 
or city have had the disease called epizootic 
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aphtha or foot-and-mouth disease ?” =*‘How 
many single animals in those herds have escaped 
it?” ‘How many animals in all have had it? 

‘‘How many have died from it, either directly 
or indirectly?” ‘From what source did the 
cattle of your town obtain it?” ‘What is the 
estimated loss or damage to the stock of your 
town by the disease?” What information did 
they get in reply to these queries? “Through 
the negligence or indifference of the authorities 
after the subsidence of the disease,” they say, 
‘only partial returns have been received.” From 
those received, however, and from the ‘‘personal 
knowledge of the commissioners” (the ‘‘per- 
sonal knowledge” of these commissioners can 
hardly be relied on as accurate statistical infor- 
mation) “‘it is certain that it prevailed to a 
greater or less extent in at least seventy-five 
towns and cities of the State; that it visited 
more than 200 herds, and the number of animals 
which had it was upward of 3,000, and the num- 
ber in those herds which wholly escaped it was 
300, or about one in ten.” Quite an affair! 
Quite a quantity of carbolic acid required to 
cure 12,000 hoofs! But no evidence that any 
statute, any appropriation of money, or any 
going to and fro of the cow-doctors, was neces- 
sary. For, how many cattle do you suppose 
actually died? Why, just “twenty-seven,” all 
told, or ‘about one in a hundred”! Now for 
the pecuniary loss. The commissioners say, 
approximately, ‘‘from the data received we feel 
justified in saying that the losses by injury to 
the infected stock, the total interruption of some 
branches of the cattle and milk trade, and the 
inability to employ oxen as working-teams dur- 
ing the prevaleace of the disease, must have oc- 
casioned an aggregate loss to the community of 
at least $150,000.” Now for one branch of this 
loss, 7. e., the interruption of trade, the com- 
missioners themselves and the panic they origi- 
nated and propagated are responsible, and no- 
body else. Twenty-seven dead cows, an indefi- 
nite estimate of loss on the labor of working- 
oxen, injury to infected stock—not shown to be 
at all serious—are all the heroes of this pro- 
digious scare have got to show for their cam- 
paign, which cost, probably, about $125,000 out 
of the $150,000 by the meddlesome interference 
it made with the business and health of the 
community. on 

It appears that the commissioners have re- 
fused to pay individuals for their losses. To 
apply to them for pay (they say »shows ‘‘a great 
misapprehension in the community respecting 
the powers and duties of the board and the pur- 
pose for which it was appointed.” Perhaps so; 
and yet the $3,157 which the commissioners 
have expended would probably have paid every 
cent of actual damage from the disease in the 
whole Commonwealth. And what, pray, ts the 
purpose for which the statute is made and the 
commission appointed? ‘The theory is that it is 
the State’s business to protect the herds of the 
farmer. ‘Chen why not do it? If the State is 
justitied in becoming an insurance agent, let it 
pay the losses which accrue, and not expend all 
its appropriation on its agents. Farmer Patch 
loses three or four cows, and is coolly told that 
he must pocket the loss. This is ‘‘protection 
which does not protect,” sure enough. Who ts 
benefited, except the commissioners, under the 
system? Nobody. They pretend, to be sure, 
that they stopped 3,000 other cattle, perhaps 
more, from taking the sickness, and twenty- 
seven other cattle,. perhaps more, from dying of 
it. They don’t show any probability of the 
sort. And there is no reason to suppose that 
their efforts had the slightest influence to stop 
the spread of the disease. If the State is going 
to continue this business of insuring cattle, let 
it pay the losses. And let it not confine its ef- 
forts to the hoof disease. Why should all this 
pother be made about twenty-seven cattle who 
died of this malady? Let us have the commis- 
sion enlarged so as to include an investigation, 
with full powers, into the pip in poultry and the 
glanders in horses, so that the agricultural in- 
terest may be more fully protected. And are 
all the rotten potatoes and trozen apples of the 
fall and winter to go unavenged! Nay, verily! 
Let us make a business of it, and see if the 1e- 
ductio ad absurdum cannot bring people to 
their senses. 

FISK AND HEPWORTH. 

Mr. Fisk may be said to be a dead issue; and 
about the only appropriate comment on the 
bloody tragedy in New York, ten days ago, is 
the hope, which ought to be expressed univer- 
sally, that his dastardly murderer will not escape 
hanging. Fisk was a horrible nuisance in every 
Tespect, but if New York law and New York 
public opinion were powerless to punish or 
bring him to his proper level he should have 
been left to the disposition of natural causes. 
If Stokes escapes, it were better that Fisk him- 
self had lived and flourished ten years longer, 
tor while Fiskism, Erieism, Tammanyism, are 
sore diseases, unlimited Assassination is anar- 
chy and the end of all things. © Hepworth’s dem- 
onstration is unimportant compared with that of 
Stokes, and for that reason deserves to be more 
talked about, so that Stokes and his victim may 
the sooner be forgotten. Hepworth has been a 
well-recognized humbug—by all men who had 
their wits about them—ever since 1859, or there- 
about. Boston was well rid of him when he left 
tur New York, and now the Unitarians are well 
rid of him. His case is different from that of 
Bishop Huntington or Dr. Osgood. There is a 
certain sort of honesty about these last; their 
change of church is probably temperamental—a 
liking for ritualism, or a sort of spiritual lazi- 
ness, such as finds repose and good salaries in 
the Episcopal church. Hepworth is a scenic 
man, always—always bringing out some new 
piece with grand and amazing machinery, blue- 
tire, big elephants, shoo-fly music, Broadway in 
a snow-storm, Paddy bandits, India-rubber gym- 
nasts, or something of that sort. I suppose 
such a man gets to have a sort of sincerity after 
awhile. He believes in effects at any rate, if 
not in causes. It looks a little as if he meant 
to purloin the church, as Fisk purloined the 
Erie railroad, but this would probably be a hard 
judgment upon him. He is simply a humbug, 
‘and will go nigh to be thought so shortly.” 
After ail, there are some extenuating circum- 
stances in his case, and as we read James Free- 
man Clarke's sermon on him they deserve more 
and more consideration. 

Hepworth has at least this advantage over 
Mr. Clarke and his school: He is willing to de- 
fine his position and come up to the scratch. 
He professes to believe in the Divinity of Christ 
in something more than the vague and dreamy 
way in which most of the Unitarian clergy pro- 
fess to believe it, and finding that he cannot make 
the denomination honestly Christian or honestly 
intidel he has a good excuse for leaving it. Mr. 
Clarke's sermon seems to me to be the worst 
specimen of anattempt at ‘‘slobbering” over this 
important question—important to the Unitarian 
church—that has yet been made. Why don't 
he say whether he believes Jesus was Divine in 
the Orthodox sense, or only in the sense which 
calls all good men ‘divine.” Because he does 
not dare to take sides. He knows that the Uni- 
tarian clergy, generally, if you cross-examine 
them, believe Jesus to have been a mere man. 
Yet he and they, without saying that they be- 
lieve him other than man, contrive by the use 
of complex and hazy phraseology, and capital 
H’s when they speak of ‘‘Him” and ‘‘His,” to 
make tieir ignorant and credulous parishioners 
think that they believe him something more, 
and so to keep them from running off to the 


appearance as a reformed reporter was not 
unexpected, but I do not think his essay 
was very well received. Mr. Fields was pri- 
vately understood to express, from the recollec- 
tion of his experience as an editor, his sym- 
pathy with the attack on ‘‘excessive communt- 
cation,” as it was styled; but Dr. Bartol, Mrs. 
Howe, Mr. Hallowell, and nearly all the rest 
who spoke, dissented most emphatically; and 
the general judgment seemed to be that it was 
not yet time to strangle the press or drown its 
editors and writers. Mr. Alcott let drive at the 
little egotists who had a bad habit of interrupt- 
ing the great egotists by saying ‘‘I deny it” when 
they heard anything they dissented from. The 
‘‘great soul,” said Mr. Alcott, does not mind 
such interruptions, but goes right on. This so 
accurately described his own method, that there 
was a sympathetic nod and smile everywhere. 








Rev. Samuel Longfellow on “The 
Transformation of Piety.”’ 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION LECIURE. 


The word ‘‘transformation” was more fitting 
than the word ‘‘decay” to express the idea of 
piety that was wanted. Few would doubt the 
fact that piety had been more prevalent in some 
past age than our own. The present could not 
be called a devout age, and whether people re- 
joiced or lamented no one could deny the fact. 
The custom of prayer in the family had come 
into disuse, and prayer-meetings were often un- 
known. The sacraments had also dropped into 
disuse. A free-thinking lawyer invited a cler- 
gyman to his house and attempted to prevent 
his saying grace at the table. Accordingly the 
tea was handed round, and meanwhile the law- 
yer, who was an adept in the social art, engaged 
the preacher in earnest conversation, but the 
minister triumphed, for with upraised hand he 
suspended the lawyer's talk and offered the usu- 
al grace. We might rejoice in this change as 
Paul rejoiced to be released from the forms of 
the Jewish ritual, as Luther breathed freer after 
the Reformation commenced; and so they had 
great reason to rejoice inso far as the change 
had lifted them into sincerity and truth. 

It was both idle and unwise to regret that 
which_came about naturally. Movement was 
the condition of lifeInosing—-ferm it often 
seemed that reality was lost, but if they were 
true that reality would have jts resurrection. 
Beliefs were idols or images of God, and when, 
at truth’s coming, the idols were broken, it 
might seem that the angels had vanished, but on 
looking around they would find that God, once 
far above their heads, now stood by their sides. 
Where He dwelt no longer informs, He would’be 
found in the spirit. Faith was a spiritual affec- 
tion, and spiritual instincts were of the soul’s 
substance, and could not perish as long as it ex- 
isted. 

This change was not among themselves alone, 
but the forms of all beliefs were being modified. 
In orthodox New England the practice of devo- 
tion was lukewarm in comparison with what it 
was in the time of the forefathers. Congrega- 
tions would not now bear prayers of an hour's 
length, and revivals, prayer and praise-meet- 
ings, ceremonials and rituals, did not take the 
hold they formerly did on the community. The 
causes of this change were not far to see. It 
had been gradual, natural, and,in a great de- 
gree, healthy. It was partly a change of form 
and phraseology, and one man might speak as 
reverently of nature as another did of God. 
They both spoke of the same thing under differ- 
ent names. The piety was in the reverence and 
heart. 

Another cause which had contributed to the 
change was the enlarged and multiplied activ- 
ities of our days. They took up much of the 
time which formerly could be given to religious 
formalities. All these activities related largely 
to a man’s external life, and the noise deadened 
the ear to the still, small voice. In the publici- 
ty of our modern life the externals largely car- 
ried the day. The increased pursuit of physi- 
cal sciences, in whose growth and results all 
took delight, was another cause of the change. 
This had already done great things and would do 
far greater. It had to do with the finite and di- 
visible, and its triumph was observation. The 
philosophy founded on this must ignore a large 
part of the facts of human nature, as it accept- 
ed nothing which the senses could not verify. 
Its tendency was to materialism, and its influ- 
ence was to discourage the devout aftections. 

Lastly the change had come about by the modi- 
fications of theological beliefs. When a man 
believed in a daily conflict between God and Sa- 
tan for the possession of his soul, and also be- 
lieved in a literal hell and heaven, it was natural 
that he would cling intensely to the Throne of 
Grace, praying to be saved. When men believed 
God to be a jealous sovereign, it was natural 
to conciliate the Divine good-will by the intro- 
duction of his name into every documentand state 
paper. In short, in proportion as man believed 
in an individual God, who governed the world by 
commands, he would seek him in ways and 
places specially set apart for that purpose. 

For these reasons there would continue to be a 
diminishing interest; and the same forces would 
pass from form and action into thought, and this 
in spite of all the efforts which would be made 
to counteract it. But faith and knowledge were 
becoming more broad and more rational in the 
transformation from one belief to another. The 
reverence which attached to the old may not at 
once gather around the new, and it might also 
happen that in the recognition of human ability 
might be observed the reverence before given to 
a God above man. The remedy for too much 
knowledge was not less knowledge, but more 
feeling. ‘The remembrance of the best thought 
and loftiest ideal and the goodness of men and 
women around were aids to the elevation of mind. 
But all must have some unchanging trust, whose 
sacred will should be a universal law. This was 
needed to keep men tranquil and faithful in 
hours of pain. Believing in the spiritual ca- 
pacity of man, persons could not fail to feel a 
reverence for this sanctity and power, not ina 
God, but in God as a central spirit in every 
soul. ‘ 

This kinship with God was his sympathy with 
all man’s needs, and such a sympathy was far 
more than any tenderness for a supreme being 
of an entirely different order. When a man 
loved others for their: best good, he might feel 
that God was loving them through him, and the 
thought would elevate and inspire his benevo- 
lence. So a man’s conscience, devoted to the 
elevation of his race, becomes a channel of uni- 
versal justice, and the human will, creating jus- 
tice or good, becomes elective with the Divine. 
In the transition manhood’s assurance may take 
the place of the trust of childhood. The lan- 
guage of picty was not to be held to its literal ac- 
curacy, and nothing was to be feared from the 
simple word piety. They could ever respect 
these expressions of piety which remain deep 
and perennial in the soul. These emotions 
might become almost too sacred for speech, and 
were seldom put into definite expression; but 
they ever refined and elevated the mind; and if 
piety had seemed to disappear from the surface, 
it had reappeared within. 

Rev. Dr. Wm. F. Warren on “The 

Christian Type of Religious Con- 

sciousness.” 
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Orthodox churches. No wonder the believers 
scatter to the right and the unbelievers to the 
left, or vice versa. Weiss and Frothingham, 
and Potter, and Longfellow, and Bartol, organ- 
ize radical clubs and there utter their contempt 
for such cowardice, and Hepworth, who, per- 
haps, like many dishonest persons, has a strong 
development of the religious element, leads off 
two or three thousand fools into his new Ortho- 
dox conventicle. Old-line Unitarianism is go- 
ing to pieces as rapidly as Orthodoxy. The 
most popular and respectable and paying Or- 
thodoxy is scarcely more orthodox than was the 
Unitarianism of Ware and Channing; Zion's 
Herald is about the only bulwark of old-fash- 


ioned shouting Methodism; the Watchman is | 
half secular, and three-quarters of the other | 


half; and the Orthodox churches generally have 
to combine with temperanse organizations, poli- 
tico-Christian associations 
missions to keep their churches from disintegra- 
tion and bankruptcy. Here a man steals out 
and joins the more ritualistic bodies, and there 
a man goes into infidelity or rationalism. gener- 
ally tarrying awhile in Brother Hale's or Broth- 
er Clarke's meeting-house to have a pleasant 
literary and social-science reunion — perhaps 
staying there as long as he lives and fancying 
that he has discovered the golden mean, and is 


orthodox enough to get to heaven and heterodox | 


enough to escape the sneers of the world. 
AT THE RADICAL CLUB 

which met at Dr. Bartol’s on Monday, a hermit 
from the wilds of Brookline read an essay on the 
esoteric and the exoteric, which was mainly an 
onslaught on the reporters and the press. The 
best things in it were the things which reporters 
have preserved of the sayings of Plato, Goethe, 
Byron, and others. The essayist himself, whose 
name I shall not divulge, is known principally by 
hig renderings of German literature. His 


and philanthropic | 


Every man had some sort of religious con- 
| sciousness by virtue of his intellectual constitu- 
|tion. The belief might be true or false, but in 
| either case the mind took cognizance of it as of 
| any other mental fact. Different religious con- 

ceptions, such as Atheism, Pantheism, Polythe- 

ism and Deism, produce types of religious con- 
| sciousness differing as widely as so many uni- 
i verses. Each of these could form no adequate 
| idea of the religious consciousness of the other. 
| Less broadly, but not clearly, defined were the 
| sub-types developed by the different great reli- 
| gions of the world, such as the Jewish and Mo- 
/hammedan. Two of these might be alike Pan- 
| theist or Polytheist, but there was a radical dif- 
| ference in their consciousness. 

The first distinct trait of ideal Christian con- 
sciousness includes an immediate knowledge of 
personal communion with God. It was not so 
| much a belief’ tn God as a sense of his real pres- 
jence. The first exemplification in highest per- 
fection of the true religious consciousness was 
| that of Jesus. It was not regarded by Christ as 
| & prerogative peculiar to himself, but a promise 
|to his Apostles, and it contemplated a prospec- 
‘tive indwelling of God in their souls. In after 
‘times they betrayed as lively a sense of God's 
presence as their master had ever done. The 
| peculiarity which ever differentiated the con- 
sciousness of Jesus and that of His disciples was 
}the fact that the Father was ever present with 
_ Jesus, but to the consciousness of His disciples 
| His presence was also added. Christ's idea 
was not that the disciples were to succeed to His 
| perfect consciousness, but they should be taken 
|up into the joint fellowship and commune with 
; both. The disciples speak of communion with 
| the Son as well as the Father. They also speak 
bed being in Christ Jesus and Jesus Christ in 
them. 


ness had not yet been exhausted. Christ could 
not have meant any prospective form of the 
Father’s communion, discriminating between the 
Comforter andthe Father. The actual religious 
consciousness as mirrored in the Apostolic word, 
and the idea of the mutual indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost in them and their fellow-creatures, 
was the true badge of discipleship. Their con- 
ception of the indwelling of the spirit was in- 
tensely personal. According to them access to 
the Father was possible by the spirit through 
Christ, and this furnished a clue to the spiritual 
communion enjoyed in the Apostolic conscious- 
ness. The Holy Spirit was the gift of the Father 
procured through the Son. Such a religious 
consciousness was wonderfully strange and new, 
and it was not remarkable that the disciples gave 
great prominence to its newness. The type of 
consciousness generated under the Old-Testa- 
ment piety was characterized by reverence for 
God; and as a beautiful exemplification of the 
virtues of this John the Baptist was the best 
example. It was a valuable preparatory ex- 
perience. Had this type disappeared with the 
death of the early Christians it would still 
be a beautiful idea for men to contemplate. 
Such a supposition was, however, inadmissible, 
for, thank God! the old type was still extant, 
and to-day, as eighteen hundred years ago, there 
were men who held personal communion with 
God. Members of ‘diverse denominations all 
over the world bore witness to the transition 
constantly. The Christian consciousness of 
these men attests its truth by manifesting its 
self-propagating power. It was the simple 
Apostolic preaching with the old Apostolic re- 
sult. There were still numberless examples of 
each of the varietics of the old Apostolic type, 
and a revelation of God in the Christian charac- 
ter was still working miracles. 

All other forms of consciousness, such as 
these of Pantheism and Polytheism, were con- 
sciousnesses of belief and not of knowledge. 
The Atheist, unless onimpresent and omniscient, 
could not know there was no God, and there was 
no direct knowledge in Polytheism. There was 
no consciousness of personal fellowship with any 
of their gods. Pantheism was as embarrassing 
as Atheism, and the Pantheist could not know 
that all real being was in essence one without 
a complete and perfect knowledge of the uni- 
verse of being. He believes, imagines, dogma- 
tizes. The advocate of Christianity ever had a 
definite knowledge. He had sought and found 
God, an objective reality, and his idea of God 
was a product of that reality. No fact of con- 
sciousness can ever be argued down. ‘The nat- 
ural and the supernatural meet and blend in the 
Christian experience. The man who knows 
God will always impress men who know Him 
not by his peace in contrast with their unrest. 
The proudest skeptics of the age were not proof 
against this silent influence of the Christian char- 
acter. These indirect effects were the least of 
all. The Christian was an irrepressible propa- 
gandist. As Starr King had said, he must be a 
missionary or a maniac. Such enthusiasm was 
infectious, and the coldness of false philosophy 
vanished before it. The heathen were not to be 
reached by argument, but by the old gospel 
process of bringing men to God through Christ. 
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A Dangerous Movement. 

We again call the attention of our readers to 
the movement being made by a portion of our 
fellow-citizens, who rely upon the ancient forms 
of theocracy, for having the constitution of these 
United States so changed as to read in sub- 
stance as follows :— 

‘We, the people of the United States, hum- 
bly acknowledging Almighty God as the source 
of all authority and power in civil government, 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the ruler among the 
nations, and his revealed will as of supreme 
authority, in order to constitute a Christian 
government, and in order to torm a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the ina- 
lienable rights and blessings of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness to ourselves, our pos- 
terity, and all the inhabitants of the land, do or- 
dain and establish this constitution for the Uni- 
ted States of America.” 


Conventions of Presbyterians, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, and other sectarians, have been held in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and other places, and 
a larger one is now appointed to be held in Cin- 
cinnati, the last of the present month, for car- 
rying this movement on till our constitution 
shall have been thus altered. This constitution 
now declares that— 

‘*Congress shall make no law respecting the 


establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
Sree exercise thereof.” 


But this sectarian movement demands that 
Congress shall make laws interfering with the 
religious views of a majority of this nation, as 
any such amendment would manifestly interfere 
with the religious views entertained by Catho- 
lics, Unitarians, Universalists, Jews, Spiritual- 
ists, and liberals of all classes. The pretence is 
that of ‘‘recognizing God in the constitution.” 
And what an idea! As if the Deity had failed 
to make himself known to the founders of our 
national government ! 

But do these parties really know what they 
are driving at? They demand, simply, an al- 
teration of the constitution by inserting in it 
the words ‘‘God,” ‘‘Jesus,” and “Christianity.” 
But this would not accomplish their object, as, 
to gain that, Congress would have to abrogate 
one or more of its treaties, because the consti- 
tution declares treaties to be “the supreme law 
of the land.” (Art. vi., 2.) Now we find in a 
treaty made by George Washington, Nov. 4, 
1796, the following, which is the ‘supreme law 
of the land” :— 

‘“As the government of the United States 1s 
NOT, IN ANY SENSE, FOUNDED on the Christian 
religion ; as it has, in itself,no character of en- 
mity against the laws, religion, or tranquility 
of Mussulmans, and as the said States never 
have entered into any war or act of hos- 
tility against any Mahometan nation, it is de- 
clared by the parties that no pretext, arising 
from religious opinions, shall ever produce an 
interruption of the harmony existing between 
these two countries.” 

It seems to us that the above should be kept 
constantly before the people of this country at 
the present time, because it is a demonstration 
that this question, as to ‘‘recognizing God” inthe 
constitution, was decided by Washington and 
his compatriots, who inaugurated this Amer- 
ican idea of a free government. This very 
question was looked fairly in the face and decided 
for FREEDOM and against these movements now 
in operation for altering the constitution of our 
country. These movements have been contin- 
ued for a series of years, until the scheme is now 
headed by William Strong, Supreme Court judge, 
and along array of governors and ex-governors, 
together with presidents of colleges, members 
of Congress, bishops and other ministers of re- 
ligion, and others, and until its dimensions are 
formidable and call for a rebuke which shall 
be unmistakable. It is time to act in this mat- 
ter. 

The following petition is in circulation :— 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of 
Representatires tn Congress Assembled :-—We, 
the undersigned, citizens of the United Statés, 
respectfully and earnestly ask your honorable 
bodies to preserve inviolate the great guarantees 
of religious liberty now contained in the consti- 
tution of the United States, and to dismiss all 
petitions asking you to adopt measures for 
amending said constitution by incorporating in 
it a recognition of ‘*God as the source of all 
authority and power in civil government,” and 


the nations, and his revealed will as supreme 
authority.” We protest against such proposed 
amendments as an attempt to revolutionize the 
government of the United States. and to over- 
throw the great principles of complete religious 


and state, on which it was established by its ori- 
ginal founders. . 

In every neighborhood where the Common- 
wealth is read let some friend of this cause see 
to it that this petition is presented to all the cit- 
izens, male and female, and the signatures with- 





The contents of Apostolic Christian conscious- 


out delay sent to F. E. Abbot, of the Jndez, To- 


of ‘the Lord Jesus Christ as the ruler among | 


ledo, Ohio, that they may be in time to counter- 
act the proceedings of the partialist movement 
to be consummated in Cincinnati on Wednes- 
day next. ‘The price of Liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance.” 

_ It is with great pleasure that we observe that 
the Congregationalist, the acknowledged repre- 
sentative of the dominant religious sentiment of 
New England, gives no encouragement to this 
movement, but, on the contrary, expressly re- 
probates it as unwise and dangerous. In that 
opinion we cannot doubt sooner or later all our 
earnest professors of religion will concur. The 
effort is in violation of the fundamental princi- 
ples of our government. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 23, 1872. 
MR. SUMNER AND SUPPLEMENTAL CIVIL-RIGHTS. 

The great debate on Mr. Sumner’s civil-rights 
bill is still proceeding in the Senate as I write. 
It is hardly possible that anything can be added 
to the noble and exhaustive speech with which 
Mr. Sumner opened the discussion. A few ex- 
hibitions of pro-slavery spite and anti-negro 
hate on the part of the Democrats were to be ex- 
pected, and we shall not be disappointed. Like- 
wise objections from constitutionally timid Re- 
publicans, like Trumbull; but the measure is 
bound to pass. Mr. Sumner’s grand persistency 
is sure to triumph in this case as in so many 
others. For over two years he has vainly called 
on the Judiciary Committee to report this bill. 
Now he moves it as an amendment to the am- 
nesty bill, and says with unanswerable force: 
“You propose to remove the disabilities from 
rebels. I propose at the same time to remove 
the disabilities from loyal men; what is more 
fitting than that these measures of relief should 
go together?” 

It is a singular fact, quite deserving of record, 
that at the close of Mr. Sumner’s great speech 
not a single Senator congratulated him on his 
effort. This is one of the ordinary unoflicial 
courtesies of the Senate, and its absence was 
very marked on this occasion. What does such 
a fact signify? Is this age so sordid and selfish 
that a speech solely and only in defense of hu- 
man rights is necessarily received with a cold- 
ness amounting to frigidity by the American 
Senate? Would it have been otherwise if he had 
lent his great powers to the service of some mag- 
nificent ‘‘job”? Would Senators like to smother 
this bill if they dared? I shall not attempt to 
answer these questions. I will say in passing, 
however, that if amnesty should pass without 
Mr. Sumner’s civil-rights bill annexed, it is un- 
derstood that a convention of representative 
colored men (the same that met at Columbia, 
S. C.,) will meet at New Orleans in April and 
nominate Charles Sumner for the Presidency. 
But the passage of the bill seems now beyond a 
doubt; at any rate, amnesty cannot go through 
without it. 

The adhesion of such men as Frelinghuysen 
and Morton, whose amendments Mr. Sumner 
has accepted, insure this result. The Senate did 
not congratulate Charles Sumner on his speech, 
but I am sure the righteous heart of the coun- 
try congratulates him; all good men everywhere 
congratulate him; and posterity will not only 
congratulate but revere the statesman to whom 
the performance of such a signal act of justice 
was due. It is indeed a beneficent measure, 
sure to be more fully appreciated as the years 
roll on; and one day every American will be 
proud to boast that within the borders of his 
country no human being is debarred from any 
lawful privilege on account of color or race. 

LABOR-REFORM. 

The labor-commission bill was reported to 
the Senate by Senator Sawyer, of South Caro- 
lina, with some amendments, the effect of which 
was that there should be three commissioners 
for one year, at $5,000 each, a clerk at $1,400, 
and $200 for expenses. Of course this limita- 
tion in regard to the expense was designed to 
destroy the efficiency of the measure. Very 
little investigation could be made within the 
limits of $200, ‘as it is hardly to be expected 
that the commissioners would be devoted enough 
to spend their salaries for this purpose. Sena- 
tor Wilson, always watchful and true on this 
question, gave notice of amendments increasing 
the number of commissioners to five, the time 
to two years, and reducing the salary to $4,000, 
leaving the necessary expenses for secretary, 
clerk hire, &c., to be provided for in the regu- 
lar appropriation bill. Mr. Wilson's amend- 
ments will probably pass the Senate and be con- 
curred in by the House. If the right men are 
then appointed we shall have a very satisfactory 
labor-commission. 

SENATORIAL CHANGES. 

Senator Harlan has returned from his cam- 
paign in Iowa, for the reélection to the Senate, 
a defeated and disappointed man. He charges 
his defeat upon a combination of the railroad 
interests in the Northwest. How this may be, 
T know not; but I think the circular letter of 
Parson Newman of the Metropolitan Methodist 
church of this city to the Methodists in Iowa, 
which, unfortunately for Harlan, got published, 
did him more harm than anything else. It dis- 
gusted everybody, including all the independent 
members of the church it sought to influence. 
Priestly interference, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, will not he tolerated in the politics of 
this country. Harlan, besides, has had a tainted 
reputation for some time. His removal of Walt 
Whitman as a clerk from the Interior Depart- 
ment, while he was Secretary, because he had 
written a book which did not exactly square 
with his ideas, was an exhibition of bigotry and 
intolerance that was then justly branded with 
the reprobation of every generous mind. Since 
that time his career has been watched with more 
than usual scrutiny by the literary gutld, and 
many transactions of his of a questionable char- 
acter, both as Senator and Secretary, have been 
dragged to light. His retirement will hardly 
be regretted by any class outside of his per- 
sonal retainers, and the loss to the Senate, 
either in character or statesmanship, will be 
small. 

Another agreeable change to take place in the 
Senate at the close of this Congress is the suc- 
cession to Senator Cole of California by Hon. 
Aaron A. Sargent of the House. The latter is 
a Massachusetts boy—a man open to every gen- 
erous impulse—and will be in every way an im- 
provement on his predecessor. 

Last, but not least, we may congratulate the 
Senate, and all who are called to attend upon 
its debates. on the retirement with this Congress 
of Garrulous Davis of Kentucky. No more, 
after March 4, 1873. shall that little squeaking 
voice pierce the walls of the empty chamber, 
as, mounted upon his desk, he reads the inter- 
minable pages of his manuscript. He is to be 
succeeded by the dirty-looking, tobacco-chew- 
ing McCreery, whom we have formerly seen 
and admired(?) in the same chamber; but he 
has one crowning virtue—he is usually silent. 





liberty, and the complete separation of church | 


He is generally regarded as an able, but very 


lazy, man. 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


The civil-service commission rules and regu- 
lations seem to be dying a lingering death. It 
is generally felt here that Senator Carpenter 
gave the scheme its mortal wound in his speech 
of last Thursday. Trumbull was badly used 
up in the running debate which followed. He 





not only lost his temper, which he very often 


does, but he lost his self-possession, which is 
rare for such a practiced debater. In the mean- 
time, under the ‘‘temporary” rules adopted by 
the commission, appointments and promotions 
are proceeding as usual with only the usual ex- 
aminations, which in the Treasury are very 
rigid. Competitive examination is a myth 
which will never be realized in our service, in 
my opinion, and it ought not to be, for it can- 
not and does not secure the best men. Some 
one says that ‘‘China has had competitive exami- 


weakest and most corrupt of human govern- 
ments.” England also has competitive exami- 
nations, and with whatresult? Has not the pen 
of Dickens made the circumlocution office im- 
mortal? Read the glowing pages of Kinglake 
on the inefficiency of the war-office during the 
Crimean war. The fact is that the whole thing 
is a British humbug, sought to be imposed on 
us by a set of men who follow slavishly British 
models in everything. 
ROBESON-AULICK. 

The chief event of social interest for which 
society has been on the gui rive all winter is 
the marriage of Secretary Robeson and Mrs. 
Aulick, which took place at the Church of the 
Epiphany this morning. The wedding was 
strictly private, none but the family and a few 
personal friends being admitted. They went 
North immediately on a wedding tour. 

WESLEY. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


Several favors of friends, with editorial and 
reportorial matter, are crowded out of this issue. 

We hear there is a movement at City Hall to 
make George S. Hillard City Solicitor. 

Connecticut Republicans have renominated 
their present State ticket, with Gov. Jewell at 
its head, for reélection. 

The general railroad bill has passed our Sen- 
ate, but with amendments that promise to make 
it more a public annoyance than a benefit. 

The volunteer Indian commissioners, after 
three years’ labor in introducing the peace 
policy, feel more sanguine than ever as to its 
successful results. 

The Massachusetts Woman-Suffrage Associa- 
tion, it will be seen by our ‘‘Special Notices,’ 
holds its annual session next week. (rood speak- 
ing may be expected. 

The eloquent Erastus Hopkins, of North- 
ampton, one of the Free-Soil leaders in this 
State in 1848, died on Wednesday, from paraly- 
sis. His age was 62. 

All England is excited again over the ‘‘state- 
ment” of the American case for the Geneva 
conference. With our British cousins our 
claim is ‘‘positively shocking—really outrageous 
—you know!” 

It is expected that Rev. Phebe Hannaford, of 
New Haven, will address women on some one of 
the pressing social topics of the times at Fra- 
ternity Hall, 554 Washington street, on Tucs- 
day, January 30, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

The later elections for Senators in Kansas seem 
to have been badly smirched. Caldwell and 
Pomeroy are alike charged with buying their 
places outright. The stories, however, may be 
purely malicious, and for political effect. 

The Boston ‘‘subscriber” who criticises the 
language of our weekly advertisement in the 
daily papers has our thanks. It is some years 
since we sat in the back row at school. We feara 
“competitive examination” would be against us. 

A picture of the new coliseum for the inter- 
national musical exposition is in one of the 
Washington street windows, and so suggestive 
of the coming harmony that one easily fancies 
he hears the reverberating echoes of a grand 
chorus. 

Gen. Joe Hawley, fresh from the dinner-table 
of President Grant, represents him as in dead 
earnest for the civil-service reform having a 
fair trial. This is bad for the reputation of Car- 
penter, Conkling & Co., as representatives of ex- 
ecutive opinion. 

Senator Wilson’s friends, it is reported from 
Washington, have determined to present his 
name to the Republicans of the country as the 
man who above all other men should receive the 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency at the Phil- 
adelphia Convention. 

The opinion of the best judges now is that 
Mr. Sumner’s civil-rights amendment b — will 
succeed, and then that the bill, with this amend- 
ment, will be voted down—which will be bad 
for the Republican majority if the amendment 
alone be the cause. 

Gov. Washburn names as his military-staff 
Adjutant-General Cunningham, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Dale, and Aides-de-camp Colonels Francis 
W. Palfrey of Boston, William F. Bartlett of 
Pittsfield, William B. Storer of Cambridge, and 
George Ripley of Andover. 

In the Ohio legislative convention John Sher- 
man had 73 votes for Senator, George W. Mor- 
gan, Dem., 65, and there were 3 scattering— 
a narrow margin; in Iowa, in the caucus, Mr. 
Harlan received but 43 votes outof 120 thrown. 
Mr. Allison has since been elected Senator by 
the Legislature. 


The Congressional committee sustain the 
method of Secretary Boutwell in promoting the 
funding scheme by the aid of the syndicate. He 
was criticised for going outside the exact letter 
of the law, but he showed there was a lapse 
therein which, if his wit and honesty had not 
served him, would have defeated the desire for 
placing the loan at a lower rate of interest. 


Senator-Wilson has introduced a bill permit- 
ting women to vote and hold office in the terri- 
tories, which is very brief and comprehensive, 
as follows :— 

‘<Be it enacted, etc., That women who are in- 
habitants of the territories and citizens of the 
United States may vote at all elections and be 
eligible to all civil offices in said territories, on 
all conditions in the same respect as men.” 

Mr. Wasson’s discourse to-morrow (Sunday ) 
afternoon will be upon ‘‘Social Ideas—Liberty 
and Equality.” Weare told it is unusually vig- 
orous in thought and expression, and in parts 
quite eloquent. This fine essayist has certainly 
intensified his gifts within a year or two, and was 
never so suggestive as now. This will probably 
be Mr. Wasson’s last public discourse prior to 
his contemplated visit to Europe in the spring. 


Mr. R. K. Potter has certainly superior qual- 
ities for a first-class lecturer. Like his “Lite | 
in the Woods,” his newer discourse, ‘‘Some } 
Things Old and Some New,” is full of in- 
formation floating on a current of genial and | 
humorous remark. Sixty minutes under his 
potent description makes a man more than ever | 
in love with his times. his country and his race. | 
He goes right to his mark, and all admire the 
skill of the shot. | 
| 


There is again opportunity for the news-| 
papers to ventilate themselves upon the sub- | 
ject of the income-tax. It is the fashion to | 
call it unjust and oppressive, inquisitorial, and 

open to great moral objections as setting a pre- 

mium upon dishonesty and making us a nation | 
of liars. We cannot see the subject in that 
light, for it has always appesred to us less un- 
just than any other branch of our revenue sys- 
tem. The additional cent upon a pound of su- 
gar bears with especial severity upon the poor; | 
while the tax upon surplus of incomes above a) 
certain amount takes only from those who can 

well bear it, and causes no actual suffering.— 





Exchange paper. 


tions for a thousand years, and yet China is the | 


: ashore. 


| The population of Massachusetts comprises 
| 529,544 native white males, 561,299 do. females ; 
| 167,381 foreign white males, 184,932 do. females ; 

6,261 native colored males, 6,794 do. females ; 
| 441 foreign colored males, 451 do. females; 47 
native Indian males, 87 do. females; 9 foreign 
| Indian males, 8 do. females; 86 Chinese males, 
‘1 do. female; 10 Japanese males, none do. fe- 

males. Total, males 703,779, females 753,572. 
| Whole population, 1,457,351. 

Mr. Sumner has received numerous letters 
from distinguished men all over the country 
thanking him for his recent speech. Among 
them is one from Whittier, the poet, who con- 
cludes by saying: ‘*Amnesty for rebels anda 
guarantee of safety for the freedmen should go 
together.” Among those who occupied seats on 
the floor to hear it were ex-Governor Claflin, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Reverdy Johnson, 
besides a large number of members of the 
House of Kepresentatives, of course. 


” 


The complaint having been made in Charles- 
town that the navy yard employés are political- 
ly controlled in local matters, Seeretary Robe- 
son has written a letter declaring that ‘‘every 
man employed by the government must in all 
cases be permitted to form his own opinions, 
and to act as his own interests and judgment 
may dictate, and that any assumption or exer- 
cise of power in violation of the spirit of this 
letter by those in authority under this depart- 
ment will be punished by the removal of the 
persons offending ;" a decision very creditable to 
the newly-married Secretary. 

An important meeting to consider the subject 
of prison reform will be held in this city, at 
Freeman place chapel, on the 30th inst., under 
the auspices of a committee of ladies and gen- 
tlemen who take a special interest in the subject. 
Addresses are to be made by Dr. E. C. Wines, 
of the American prison association, and a num- 
ber of speakers resident in this vicinity. The 
meeting is intended to be in sume sénse a pre- 
liminary to the international congress on the 
prevention and repression of crime, which is to 
open in London next July. The managers aim 
to procure such an expression of sentiment, and 
the presentation of such an important data as 
shall attract public attention to the subject in a 
larger degree than ever before. 

The Quincys have ever been thinking men, 
and bold and advanced in the presentation of 
their thought. Josiah P. Quincy has a sugges- 
tive article in the Quincy Patriot of last Satur- 
day against the relinquishment of taxation 
against so-called charitable and religious institu- 
tions. He maintains that individuals and towns 
should be allowed to say what charities they 
will support, and to what extent, and not com- 
pelled, as now, to make good from their earn- 
ings or limited incomes the exemption accorded 
institutions often extravagantly and ignorantly 
managed, and not unfrequently, even with good 
management, at a great detriment to the growth 
and development of the towns where located. 
The subject is worthy of consideration. 

Caleb Cushing has just completed his seventy- 
second year, and is in high health, and about 
to go abroad ina public capacity. He has as 
good a chance, says Mr. Hazewell, in his ‘‘re- 
view of the week,” in the Traveller, to see a 
century of years as any man we know. He was 
in Congress more than thirty-six years since, 
and is, we believe, the sole survivor of the 
Massachusetts delegation of 1835-7. In that 
delegation were Mr. Webster, Mr. John Davis, 
J. Q. Adams, George N. Briggs, John Reed, 
George Grinnell, Stephen C. Phillips, Abbott 
Lawrence, Samuel Hoar, Wm. B. Calhoun, 
Levi Lincoln, and others. It was a strong dele- 
gation. General Cushing was born on the 17th 
of January, 1800, and so he is a man of the last 
century, his birthday occurring in the first 
month of that century’s last year. 


” 


r 


Public Buildings, James C. Tucker, Esq., is an 
interesting document. From it we learn that 
Boston last year paid for repairs, &c., on its 
public buildings, saving school-houses and coun- 
ty buildings, (72 in number,) $93,517.31; on 
county buildings (4), $20,678.94; on school- 
houses (107), $239,182.24. The total valuation 
of these building, with land, furniture, &c., is 
$13,000,000. Boston has five ‘‘pounds” for the 
detention of stray cattle. The number of our 
high-school-houses is 5; grammar, 37; prima- 
ry, 65; rooms and halls in high schools, 75; 
grammar, 461; primary, 339; seats in high 
schools, 2,350; grammar, 25,000; primary, 18,- 
000; rooms in hired buildings, 17; whole num- 
ber of rooms furnished for all schools excluding 
halls, 852; whole number of seats about 43,000. 


There died at New Bedford, on Friday last, 
Mrs. Susan Howland, wife of George Howland, 
in her eighty-first year. She was for nearly 
fifty years a minister of the society of “Friends,” 
beloved by all who knew her, and traveled ex- 
tensively in this country and in Europe in the 
exercise of the ministry intrusted to her, cross- 
ing the Atlantic twice, under a conviction that 
such service was required of her by her Mas- 
ter. During the last journey she visited near- 
ly all the meetings and families of Friends in 
that country. For some years her health grad- 
ually declined and her mental powers became 
obscured, but her end was peaceful. The sick 
and afflicted have lost in her one who was ever 
ready to administer to their spiritual and tem- 
poral needs, and the community a kind and lib- 
eral dispenser of large means placed in her 
hands, 

Mr. M. D. Conway tells a romantic story 
which occupies the conversation of London so- 
ciety just now. It seems that on the ‘‘Presi- 
dent,” which went down some thirty years ago, 
all on board (as was supposed) being lost, was 
ascion of an ancient aristocratic family, Lord 
Fitzroy Lennox. The young nobleman was 
mourned by his family. But there came a young 
man lately to England who claimed to be Lord 
Lennox, and whose family, like the Tichbornes, 
refused to recognize him. He died a few weeks 
ago. According to his story, he did not sail 
from New York on the ‘President” at all, but 
after going on board returned for some reason 
He was employed until his death by 
the London and Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany, and was buried by his fellow-clerks, his 
coffin-lid bearing, according to his request, his 
claimed title. 

There is much wise sentiment in Rev. Dr. 
Bartol’s recently preached and now printed dis- 
course on ‘Sensations in the Church and on the 
“Doubtless we shall find 





Exchange.” ‘Thus: 
something against the man whose tenets we dis- 
like: the invisible ink of his faults will come 
out before the fire of our dispute. But it is not 
passionate hostility, only frank, diplomatic re- 
pugnance, which uses the defects we fairly see 
to flank his position and weaken his stand.” 
“It is vain to denounce personalities: causes 


The annual report of the Superintendent of 


The Journal says that ‘‘Boston as a munici- 
pality made a great mistake, in the opinion of 
many, when it granted to a corporation the use 
of its streets for the purposes of a horse rail- 
road. Before there was a rod of iron rail laid 
in one of our public thoroughfares a gentleman 
who had been chosen Mayor proposed in his 
inaugural that the city should lay the tracks and 
license parties to run cars over them at certain 
stipulated rates of fare, by the payment of an 
equivalent to the city for this exclusive privilege. 
The Mayor elect read his message in advance of 
its delivery to a few friends, men of public spirit 
and intelligence, and he was dissuaded from 
giving publicity to his well-matured plans."— 
Baltimore profited by our experience, and acted 
more wisely. Before it gave up its streets to a 
railway monopoly it secured the payment to 
itself of one cent on every passenger carried, 
to be devoted to the maintenance of a public 
park. The consequence of this foresight is 
that Baltimore possesses in its Druid-Hill park 
the noblest domain of the kind in the Union, 
and its entire cost and maintenance, thus far, 
have come from this fund. It is not too late 
tor Boston to secure the same royalty for the 
valuable franchise given to the horse railways. 


Mr. Superintendent Bradley's annual report 
shows that Boston has constructed the past year 
34,338 feet, or six and one-half miles, of sew- 
ers, and that the total length of the city sewers 
is 117 miles. 
was $157,992.74, andthe miscellaneous expenses 
of the department $20,159.05. Mr. Bradley 
sustains the theory of Hon. F. W. Bird that our 
sewage does not affect the shoaling of Boston 
harbor, which is often cited as an argument for 
Large spits have been made 


The cost of construction last year 


various schemes. 
by washing from the islands, and shoals have 
formed in Charles river by deposits from its 
currents, and by obstructions ot bridges; but 
hardly a trace of sewage matter is ever deposited 
beyond the ends of the wharves, or can be found 
in the harbor. Ina few docks, which form out- 
lets for large sewers, it is necessary to dredge 
from time to time to preserve the requisite depth ; 
but, in the majority of cases, no such measure 
is necessary, and never has complaint been made 
of any shoaling outside the wharves. Mr. Brad- 
ley shows quite succinctly the efforts made else- 
where to utilize sewage, and, from a varicty of 
reasons, which are intelligently stated, con- 
cludes that we may be content with our present 
system. The rain-fall last year amounted to 
43.33 inches. 


Harper’s Bazar says Colonel James Forney, 
United States Marine Corps, a son of ‘‘the ven- 
erable editor” of the Philadelphia / yess, has 
just been ordered to the navy-yard in that city. 
He went 
young, and rose rapidly for gallant conduct. 


into the marine service when very 
For eleven years he has been in active service, 
most of the time during the war having served 
with Farragut, by whom he was held in high 
esteem. After his return from the Gulf, in 
1864, he was in command in the engagement at 
Gunpowder Bridge, where his gallant action re- 
sulted in the defeat of Major Gilmor, then at- 
tempting a raid on the Pennsylvania border. 
At the end of the rebellion Colonel Forney was 
ordered to China, as fleet marine-officer of the 
Asiatic squadron for over three years, and while 
attached to the “Hartford” he commanded the 
marines against the pirates at the island of For- 
mosa. Colonel Forney has scen more active 
service than any other officer of the marine 
corps, and has received three successive bre- 
vets in recognition of his gallantry, having been 
brevetted a captain at the recommendation of 
Farragut for gallantry at New Orleans, a major 
for his engagements against the pirates in China, 
and a lieutenant-colonel for defeating a rebel 
raid on the border of Pennsylvania. 


The recent political career of Mr. Charles 
Hale, of this city, is rather singular. Appointed 
as consul to Egypt by President Lincoln, he 
served five or six years, and, without assigned 
cause, was superseded by Mr. George H. But- 
ler, of ‘New York, upon the advice of Secre- 
tary Fish. Taking the opportunity for a good 
look at Europe, after a year’s touring Mr. 
Hale returns home, and is almost immediately 
tendered the post of Assistant Secretary of 
State, rice Bancroft Davis, transferred to Ge- 
neva, by the same distinguished minister who 
caused his removal from the consulship. ‘The 
tender could be viewed in no other light than as 
an admission of a wrong done him in recalling 
him from Egypt. A discussion immediately 
arises upon the merits of the candidate for the 
new honors, and it is found at last that the 
Secretary has not the influence or the desire to 
secure the confirmation of his appointee, for 
the Senate committee on foreign relations wish 
the Secretary to withdraw the nomination, 
which is equivalent to a rejection. 
Mr. Hale, having been elected to the State Sen- 
ate last November from his Boston district, qui- 
etly and intelligently attends to his legislative 
duties, has reported and put through a general 
railroad bill, and otherwise is behaving with & 
propriety that indicates that it is of little conse- 
quence to him whether or not anybody high in 
authority is puzzling the community with politi- 
cal mysteries in which he is the central figure. 
Will some bright correspondent at Washington 
tell us what all this maneuvering means? 


Meanwhile, 


Dr. T. W. Parsons sends from Pall Mall, 
London, to the Advertiser the following lines 
on the recent royal anxiety, entitled ‘* December 
Fourteenth” :— 


A gloom of sickness, gathering in the east, 

Spread over England growing to despair : 

Outside the Prince’s chamber waits a priest, 

Withthat last medicine for our clay, a prayer. 

Not now in state a royal mother knelt, 

Thinking of this day ten dead years ago: 

Last night the staghound wailed: perchance it 
felt 

The sense those creatures have of coming woe. 

Then England prayed, but not alone the isle 

Where England’s throne is: on far western 
plains 

Beyond the seas men prayed, and in strange 
style 

‘Those dark-eyed Persians in their Hindu fanes. 

Then Alexandra, in her secret soul 

And silent closet, all alone with one 

Who lent her of his own sweet self-control, 

Prayed to the Father, imaged in that Son :— 

Let not the heir of England, Q my God! 

Go to the grave without a story mect 

For such nobility of soul and birth; 

But in that high path which his father trod, 

Let him walk ever with unswerving feet, 

Until his reign accomplished be on earth. 

Thou who art King of kings and all mankind, 

Who hold«st in thy hand the hearts of kings, 

Knowing their purposes and men’s desire, 

Be to my prayer thy gracious ear inclined, 

In this December's darkest hour that brings 

Remembrance back of iny lord’s goodly sire, 

Who wen to glory with his crown of grace 

And spotless record in his princely hand, 

And all the kingdom sorrowing at his bier, 


That thou, who ever didst befriend his race, 


Wilt spare my husband for this weeping land, 
To serve it ever, as thy servant here. 


and persons are inseparably mixed: and there O Albert Edward! let the people say, 


is a personality of criticism in every debate, 
which is no freak of ill-will, but a law.” 
this on evil-breeding : **Ill-gotten gain, a worldly 
mind, riches without refinement, 
children into arrogant manners, harsh tones and 
impudent ways, through the pattern of conceit 
some opulent and domineering parents set, 


nurture of | - 


In thee we know our heaven-appointed king. 


And | Because when all were heart-sick with dismay 


Hope fanned our fever with her constant wing. 


And when the star of life was hardly seen 
Under one awful shadow in the storm, 


That cloud was broken! and the blue serene 


Smiled—and the star burned steadily and 
warm. 


thinking their thousands exempt them from all | And England’s prayer was heard by Him who 


| respect fur piety or courtesy, humility or charity, 


culture or art, till we tremble for the posterity 
of a third generation from the loins of a breed 
so bad.” 


made 
England so mighty! rich and free and strong. 


O may that scepter still be wisely swayed 


Which Heaven hath blessed so largely and sq 





long! 
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Business Notes. 


Mrs. Woodhull speaks again in this city on Thurs- 
»day evening next, on “The Impending Revolution.” 
kip There is still much interest to hear her. 


” Several brilliant parties, given in New York recent- 
ly, received their elegant floral ornaments from this 
city, Mr. William Doogue alone having orders to 
quite a large amount. 

The Chauncy-Hall School exhibition will be next 
Wednesday afternoon. As is usual, the attraction 
will be very great. The proceeds will be deyoted to a 
scholarship at Harvard. See ‘Special Notices,” 

Our friend, Mr. T. Frank Reed, has the agency of 
some of the best insurance companies in the country, 
and he will guarantee security aed liberality to all for 
whom he may underwrite. We advise a call at the 
office, 20 Devonshire street, to all contemplating in- 
surance, 

For every kind of stationery used in business or 
family circles, Messrs. J. L. Fairbanks & Co. are 
ready at any moment to furnish a copious supply. 
As the oldest and leading traders in their line, no pos- 
sible want escapes their sagacity. We refer to their 
business card elsewhere. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks have a few words to 
offer this week concerning Hosiery, and from a per- 
sonal examination we are satisfied that no such bar- 
gains have ever been offered in this city. All ladies 
should consult their taste and interest by calling 
upon Messrs. C. & B., at 37 Temple place. 

We call particular attention to the advertisement of 
Mr. Elizur Wright, “Savings Bank Life Insurance,” 
in another column, by which every life-insured per- 
son may know the actual value for every year of his 
policy, and hence use it rs so much capital in hand. 
The subject is a large one, and we shall allude to it 
more fully hereafter. 

The fine-art store of Messrs. Elliot, Blakeslee & 
Noyes is now in complete order, well-stocked with 
choice goods, and more attractive than ever with pub- 
lic and private galleries of oil paintings. We know 
of no establishment where all connected with it seem 
to have 50 general and earnest a desire to please the 
patrons, Of one thing we can assure visitors, and 
that is a rigid scrupulousness to represent goods ex- 
actly as they are—and this is sumething not found 
among all picture-dealers as an unflexible rule. 





Literary Notes. 

Mayor Hale, of New York, has in his library a vol- 
ume valued at 31000. It is a ‘History of the English 
Stage”; the letter-press is from Durand’s book, and 
the illustrations are from every conceivable source. 
Wherever in the reading there is reference made to 
any person, place or thing, a picture to illustrate the 
subject has been found. Not only pictures, but auto- 
graph letters, have been collected, and one or two of 
Garrick’s are among the most valuable. The book 
contains the portrait of every actor or actress, play- 
wright and play-house that could be obtained, either 
in this country or Europe. 

Mr. Channing’s new poem seems to read well in 
Plymouth harbor, where some of its best scenes are 
laid, and within a few miles of the Arcadian Hillside 
it so justly immortalizes; for thus sings the Island 
poet, Whum the author, a judge of good readers, had 
honored with a copy : 

“Tread *The Wanderer’ through and through ; 

His graphic sketch of mount and cape, 
With Hillside’s glories in review, 
A group of charming pictures make.” 
Like his friend, Mr. Emerson, however, the bard is 
not quite satisiied with the poet’s versification, and 
adds: “If Mr, Channing had written the poem in 
Spepserian stanzas it would have been worth duuble 
to me,— 
For I like music, and the verse 
That gives one pleasure to rehearse ; 
With towing style that’s never prosy, 
That one can read and ne’er teel dozy.” 

It seems that the poemof “The Petrified Fern” 
belongs to Mrs. Mary L. Bolles Branch, of New Lon- 
don, Conn., Who writes to us: *The poem is one I 
wrote some years ago, and Was first published in the 
Schoolday Visitur of Philadelphia. I then used the 
nomme de plume of ‘August Bell.’ It has floated from 
paper to paper, no credit being given; sometimes only 
two verses being published, soinetimes the whole cor- 
rectly, and oftenest, a> in your case, correct in all but 
two lines: ‘None,’ in the last line of the second 
verse should read ‘no one’; and in the third verse, 
‘agony’ should be ‘changes.’ The poemhas recently 
been published in Bryant's ‘Library of Poetry and 
Song’ as anonymous, and I have intended writing to 
claim it in future editions, Ishalldo so at once. I 
have many friends in Boston who will be much sur- 
prised to see another author's name in connection 
with these verses, Which Phave frequently copied and 
given away by request. I wrote thein in February, 
1s66. They were suggested to ine while in Agassiz’s 
Museum at Cambridge, as I looked ut the collection 
of fossils.” 





Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” . 

Almost a volume of praises have been printed ex- 
tolling the numerous attractive features of *Eileen 
Oge,” and the truitful subject is by no means as yet 
exhausted. Yet, as more pleasurable results obtain 
from an unbiassed opinion, forbearance may be judi- 
cious in the use of encomiums of this charming pas- 
toral drama. To a critical eye, one of the most beau- 
tiful and gratifying of its spectacular features is one 
Which rests its merits upon no merely sensational 
basis. We allude tu Mr. Voegtlin’s rustic scene of 
the “Hawthorn,” which, as before noted, Was painted 
from sketches from nature, and presents one of the 
most fuished and faithful scenic landscape-paintings 
our stage has offered, ‘Eileen Oge’’ has crowded the 
house every night thus fur, and will remain as the 
attraction during this week. The Wednesday and 
Saturday matinees are very popular with many who 
don't go out o’pights. 

THE “BOSTON.” 

This establishment will resume dramatic represen- 
tations on Monday night. The attraction is a strong 
one to admirers of the sensational and variety drama; 
for the ever-popular "Streets of New York" is to be 
revived, with Mr. Frank Mayo in his inimitable per- 
formance of “Badger.” C. T. Parsloe, the original 
boot-black, and Mast. Sniffen, the precocious and tal- 
ented variety-artist, have been reéngaged, and the old 
favorites, Delehanty aud Hengler, will join the com- 
bination that is to appear in the drama. 

THE “ST. JAMES.” 

This cosy theater reépened under W. H. Leake’s 
management to a crowded house on Monday evening 
last. The attraction was Fox's famous pantomime 
Humpty Dumpty.” with Tony Denier as the “Clown,” 
Mr. Slocum as “Pantaloon.” and Mr. Foster as *Harle- 
quin.” The pantomime wae handsomely mounted. 
presenting an almost infinite variety of new tricks 
and effects, and closed with a gorgeous transforma- 
tion that recalled the palmy days of the “Black 
Crook” at this house. The experiment has thus far 
proved that there is ample room for another theater 
conducted in complete style and offering attractions 
that the public crave. Miss Jane Coombs and Mr. 
Frederic Robinson in legitimate comedy, and Mile 
Aimee in opera boule, are among the coming engage- 
ments announced. See the bill" elsewhere. 

PROF. CADWELL’S MESMERISM. 


piéce de resistance is the sextette at the end of the first 


“Adelia” was characterized by her wonted purity 


and power of tone and certainty of execution, and 
by true intensity of action that was as free from me- 
chanical artificiality as it was from undue elaboration. 
Mme. Van Zandt realized the “Page” in singing and ac- 
tion most admirably, but neutralized the effect of the 
latter somewhat, by wearing a light blonde lady's wig. 
Both in their solos, and in their parts in the concert- 
ed music, these artists frequently evoked enthusias- 
tic plaudits, and lent an enhanced spirit to the mu- 
sic by the fluency and expression of their vocalizing. 
Mrs. Seguin’s *Ulrica” was characteristically power- 
ful and picturesque. Mr. Castle’s voice, freshened by 
rest from its arduous duties of the previous week. 
was gratifyingly clear and powerful. His *-Richard,” 
both in a lyric and dramatic sense, was equal to the 
standard of his best efforts in previous performances. 
Mr. Cook gained new lyric honors in his vivid and 
impressive rendering of “Renato.” The two conspir- 
ators, “Samuel” and **Tom,” were conscientiously and 
effectively rendered by Messrs. Hall and Ryse. The 
performance to the majority of the audience present 


ments were unusually complete and brilliant, The 
coéperation of a large number of volunteers, in addi- 
tion to the regular auxiliary force, and of a military 
band ‘n the ball-room scene, combined to render it 
fully effective in spirit and mechanical details. 

“The Water Carrier” received its first performance 
in English, and first representation in this country in 
any form. on Wednesday evening. There can be no 
doubt that the opera achieved a success beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of the management and 
the public. The performance was, in fact, phenome- 
nal in respect to the even smoothness of the interpre- 
tation of the music by conductor, soloists, choristers 
and orchestra, and in the singular ad: ptiveness of 
the principals to the rdles assumed by them. With 
the exception of some members of the chorus from 


a 
h 


Pp 
n 


ated with a conscientious devotion and faithful inter- 
est not only in interpreting their work with mechani- 
cal correctness, but in rendering the spirit and style 


serving individual effort with an unselfish fidelity 


of effect seldom attained. 

The character of the music is not 
lar to that of others of the great composers as to ap- 
pear intangible upon a first hearing. Its ensembles are 
and effects of color and phrasing, although never | “© 
imitative, are cast in the same mould as Beethoven’s 
music. The work is almost unparalleled in the mag- 
nificent finish and beauty of its instrumentation ; 


nies and delicate shaded passages, Wonderfully varied 
in delightful contrasts and unique conceits, and per- 
meated with a gentle dignity that carries always the 


never exciting by any conventional effects of the 60- 


dicious listener. There are no dreary deserts of 
meaningless sound, nor of superfluous musical pad- 
ding. Every phrase has evident relevancy to the 
spirit of the ; tory and design of the composer ; and the 


ing the genius of a great creative mind and the un- 
compromising diligence and application ofa thorough 
musician and skillful worker. 

Upon this basis it is evident that, if the instrumen- 
tation has been developed with exceptional] care and t 
finish, it has not been permitted to overshadow the 
vocal portions sv as to render them but auxiliary 
elements. The balance is sv admirably preserved 
that the vocal element retains the prominence that is 
designed in the construction of operas by the old t 
masters. The isolated numbers are not profuse, but h 
ure, one and all, defined with true musical purpose, 
and while sel: tom catchingly melodic in form, are yet ik 
not coldly classical, but present, as does the instru- j 
mentation, rare effects of harmony, and beauty of ar- 
tistic coloring. The composer finds his happiest in- 
spirations in the concerted music, which is marvel- 
lous in symmetry, combinations and varied contrasts, 
and enthusing in brilliancy and impressiveness. The 


Karl and Mrs. Aynesley Cook. 


act, acomposition that combines the characteristic 
elements cnumerated, and, as rendered by the ar- 
tists, Was fairly electrifying. The libretto is one of 
the most interesting and original stories that has 
accompanied an opera of this style. The dialogue 
is natural and carefully written, and the characters 
are drawn and tilled out with unusual skill. 

Of the performance, it is diflicult to speak in terms 
of adequate praise without using words of panegyric 
that previously tuo frequently misapplied have come to 
be denominated as gushing. We speak ina critical | to 


vocal performances, the performances might not have 


occasional phenomenal vocal effects which are allow- 


stance,” developed her vocal and histrionic gifts in 
their happiest estate. The character taxes the versa- 
tility of an artist to the utraost, characterized as it is 
by 
compelling the most delicate finesse and skill in act- 


the role with a power, spirit and charm of manner that | ¢] 


rious moments her pathos was natural and touching; | jt, 
and her quick perception caught the spirit of the sit- | se 
untion in her assumption of her disguise. Her simu- 
lation of the gavcherie and simplicity of the peasant 


its humorous phases. 


be Heaven,” in the first act. was given with inspir- | Bi 


by the rich volume of her splendid tone, wafted its joy- 


of the parts. Wonderful in its cereainty of attack 


rendering of the great aria in the third act, *When 
sorrow gathers 1ound the heart,” from Gounod’s “La | gq 
Reine de Saba.” In dramatic power and elaboration 
the number rivals any similar work of the composer. 
Mme. Rosa fultilled the task of its adequate interpre- 


stage could have done. Her immense vocal resource | sic 
Was undaunted, and she gave, unwaveringly, the aria | Br 


rendering, Which was also appropriately accompa- 
nied by a superb floral tribute, in the form of a large 
basket, made up almost entirely of rose-buds. 


ning with the initials C. R. blazoned in roses upon 
its bed of flowers. in 
Mr. Cook made a great hit by his natural and pow- 


His make-up, alone, was an artistic study, and his 
acting Was thoroughly imbued with the spirit of iden- | Cc 
tifleation that is so seldom attained, or is too fre 





The mesmeric demonstrations of Prof. Cadwell, 
the past week, have been wonderful. One would 


hardly believe the human mind could have such | ple heroism of the part found their ripest expressions edgment. 


power over its tellows. The tests have been far more 
satisfactory than ever before witvessed in this city, | 
and the subjects of the influeuce have given exlnbi- 
tions equally suggestive and humorous. Next week, 
the Professor demonstrates in Hampshire Hall, and 
will be assisted by Mr. Eddy, the celebrated cabinet 
medittm 
phenomena, 

MISS CARLOTTA LECLERCYQ AT THE GLORE, 


| quently applauded, and an enthusiastic demonstra? 
We advise all to Witness these remarkable | 


well as a brilliant gathering. 
on former occasions, and return tickets will not be | ang repassing Beacon street, little thinking that he 
issued after midnight. 
spectators’ tickets indicates the presence of a full at- 
endance. 
air-dresser, 


and clear beauty of execution, and touchingly im-] speculation. 
pressive in its sentiment and expression, Was her} Philbrick in his turn bore witness to the same fact. 
Too late in the evening for the reporters, Mr. Water- 


tinent question: 
And here the lateness of the hour necessitated an 
adjournment, and his lead remains open for future 
tation as probably no other artist on our operatic | following. We are very sorry to speak of this occa- 


erfulcharacterization of Micheli, the water-carrier.” | tian and democratic spirit. 
enough of close-corporation education. 


cians that cannot be secured by a director upon 
purely theoretical grounds. 

“I] Trovatore,” with Mme. Rosa, Mrs. Seguin, and 
Messrs. Castle and Cook, in the leading parts, was re- 


peated to a full house with brilliant success om Thurs- 
day evening. 

The favor with which the “Water Carrier” was re- 
ceived on Wednesday induced Mr. Rosa togive that 
new opera another performance last night in place of 
“Bohemian Girl,” previously announced. For the 
last matineé by the troupe to-day at2 o’clock. “Don 
Giovanni” will receive its second representation this 
season, with the same strong cast as before, includ- 
ing Mme, Rosa, Mme. Van Zandt, Miss Doria. Mr. 
Tom Karl, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Cook and Mr. Ryse. 


“Martha” with the great quartette, Mme. Rosa, 


Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Castle and Mr. Campbell, will be 
given for the farewell to-night. 
tations by the troupe have attracted the two largest 
audiences of the present successful season. 


Its previous represen- 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
The quarterly concert of the winter term took place 


was, undoubtedly, an engaging novelty. The appoint- | & Music Hall in the presence of a crowded house on 
Monday afternoon last. 


highly diversified character, many of the selections 
being fresh, classical numbers. 
numbers, as a rule, displayed more finished musical 
proficiency than the vocal. although all the perform- 


The performances were of a 


The instrumental 


neces were highly creditable, and fully up to the 
igh standard of Prof. Tourjee’s popular musical 


academy. 


The ‘pring term opens February 8,9and 10. Pu- 


resent indications the school will number at least 
ine hundred pupils during the coming term. 

THE BOSTON CONSERVATORY. 
Mr. Eichberg, the talented director of this conserv- 


atory, known equally well as teacher, conductor, and 
composer, announces the opening of the spring term 
whom fine musical perceptiveness is not to be ex- | the 12th of February. A thorongh musical educa- 


pected, the participants in the performance codper- | tion can be secured at this institution. We refer to 
the advertisement elsewhere. 


HARVARD CONCERT. 
It will be seen that the programme for the seventh 


Beethoven, Liszt, Haydn, Rubinstein 


ERNST PERABO'S CONCERT. 
The third of this fine performer’s series of mati- 


A choice programme will be presented. 


THE GRAND FANCY DRESS BALL. 
The preparations for the grand masquerade ball at 


The ball will 


The dancers will hold the floor tall twelve, 


Every precau- 
There will be no bar as 
The great sale of floor and 


Mr. J. A. MeSwiney will act at the ball as 


IN GENERAL, 


The Sgntley and Parepa-Rosa combination will open 


New York in March, and not in February, as stated 


The directors of the Handel and Haydn society ten- 
dered a complimentary banquet to the members of 
the Dolby troupe at Parker’s, Saturday night, after 
their concluding concert in this country, and a very 
pleasing time was enjoyed. 





About-Town Notes. 


THE BETTER EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 
{From the Woman's Jouranal.} 


At the meeting held at Wesleyan Ha)l on Tuesday 
evening, 16th inst., several prominent advocates of 
woman-suffrage were there, but were neither invited 


take part in the proceedings nor to join the Asso- 


sense, forin the conventional, popular idea of brilliant | ciation, which presented itself to the public as already Pp 
formed, and 4s inviting the refereuce of all doubtful 
been adjudged the palm of surpassing excellence, lack. | questions to its somewhat mysterious powers of solu- 
ing the opportunities for those ear-tickling displays of | tion, ‘To those who have been laboring for years to 
better the condition of women it was curious, per- 
able, when dreary vistas of commonplace music ham- | haps painful, to hear much that they have learned t 
per an artist and incense him to interpolate those ar-| and tried to teach ignored by the principal speakers 
titicial ornaments most fully applauded by the inju-| of the evening. Points which have been fully tried K 
dicious. Mine. Rosa's rendering of the heroine, “Con- | and established were stated by the learned gentlemen 
who spoke sv very doubtful that some of us could not 
help thinking that the better education of men was as 
instant and pressing a necessity as that of women. 
conflicting emotions, and occupying situations | Dr. Hedge, a man dear and reverend to us, showed 
that he had little theoretical, aud no practical, knowl- 
ing. Mme. Rosa fultilled the exacting requirements of | edge of the subject. In fact he said su. Dr. Edward 


arke is eminent in his own profession—if we may 


fully realized the author's creation. In her more se-| judge by Tuesday evening’s experience—not out of 


Prof, Child's poco-curante know-nothingism was 
arcely in place in « serious meeting for a serious 


purpose. President White of Cornell University was. 
the first speaker who took the subject at its present 
girl was highly artistic. as well as mirth-inspiring in| standpoint, with the light of experience behind it. 
Her singing most fully reflect- | He was not included in the list of appointed speak- 
ed near sympathy with the style and spirit of the | ers, and although invited by President Eliot to take 
composer’s music. Her part in the Anale, *-Praised | part in the proceedings, declined at first to do so. 


it the statements to which he listened, in common 


ing effect. The florid brilliancy of the music. colored | with the rest of us, obliged him to bear his testimony 
upon points treated by the antecedent speakers in a 
ful pean, around which centered the rich harmonies | random and speculative manner, as if no knowl- 
of the other parts, blending with a unity that merged | edge of facts were to be had in the case. The possi- 
individual effort without destroying defined contrast bility and utility of the coéducation of men and wo- 
men Was shown by him to be no longer a matter of 


Experiment had proved them. Mr. 


mm puta Khot into the bull’s eye by asking the per- 
“What do the women say about it ?” 


mn in critical terms, and to feei obliged to do so. 
at we must say in conclusion that a Woman’s educa- 


in its entirety. An ovation of applause followed her | tional association cannot well be formed in Massa- 
chusetts without calling in the assistance of the wo- 
men who have made the education and condition of 
Mr. | their own sex a matter of serious study and investi- 
Rosa, also received a similar offering during the eve-| gation. Such an association should have the largest P 
foundation and the most liberal methods. 


It should 
vite the most varied and abundant testimony, and 


above all, it should endeavor after the most Chris- 


Massachusetts has had 
If Harvard 
lege can do nothing more for women, let it at least 


serve them as an awful warning against caste, exclu- 
quenly slighted in the performances of lyric artists. | sion and the unsympathetic dictation of a fancied su- 


The rugged humor, keenness. diplomacy, and no- | periority to the world that has outgrown its acknowl- 


in his interpretatio awhich, was lacking in no particu- 
lar that goes to make up a truly great and complete 
character performance. His voice was in unusually 
fine condition and tilled the vocal requirements with 
comparable power and effect. His rendering was fre- 


tion was tendered him at the close of the see- 
ond act when he appeared with the other artists. 
Mr. Castle's acting of the “Count Armand” was char- 





The presence of Miss Leclereq in Boston on a visit, 
combined with the well-known popularity of the lady, 
and the desire of the wanagement to signalize their 
season by a series of comedy performances compar- 
able in completeness and excellence with the bril- 
liantly-successful tragedy with Miss Cushman, has 
induced them to take advantage of the opportunity 
efered and engage the gited comedienne to codperate 
with the company in the contemplated comedy sea- 
son. As Miss Leclereg’s stay is limited, owing to the 
approaching completion of Mr. Fechter’s new theatre 
in New York, Where she is engaged to open, it will be 
imperative for her engagement to begin here at a fixed 
date early next month, irrespective of other drawing 
attractions. So that the run of *E:leen Oge” will be 
intercupted; but it has proved such a steady allrac- 
tion on all nights andin all kinds of weather that its 
popularity will not be affeeted by the diversion in its 
run. 
portunity of seeing her in a varied line of her cele- 
brated characters, many of them for the first time 
here. The season will open with a famous Shakes- 
pearian comedy. presented in a style of unequalled 
completeness. 





Music Notes. 
THE PAREVA-ROSA ENGLISH OPERA. 


The third and last week of the brilliant season of | cellence of the representation in its entirety. 
English opera by the Parepa-Rosa troupe opened | one secret of this great and gratifying success is due 
with Verdi's “Un Ballo in Maschera.” The opera had | to the skill, enthusiasm and energy of the director, 
not been given but once before during a period of | those familiar with Mr. Rosa's artistic and executive 


ten years, the occasion being at the “Globe” last sea 


son, When it was produced with Miss States, Mi-s | which are conducted under his personal direction. 


Ridgway. Miss Palmer, Sig. Villani and Sig. Buon 


giorno, in the leading roles. The cast given it on performances are. undoubtediy. due no less to his en- 
Monday last has probably not beea excelled in any | ergy and interest than to his practical skill as an ar- 
representation of the opera that has been given here | tist, which as has been exhibited in the Theodore 
by an Italian troupe. Mme. Rosa's rendering of | Thomas orchestra, carries an influence with musi: 


The admirers of Miss Leclercq will have an op- ; 


| acterized by patriotic fervor and heroic devotion, and 
his singing was in his best vein. Mr. Karl. as **Anto | y 
niv,” caught the spirit of the simple, good-hearted 
| “Savoyard” with pice appreciation, aud sang with 
uniform certainty and clearness. Miss Doria gave 
| gave prominence to the brief but important part as- 
| signed to “Marcellina” by her care and earnestness. 
Mr. Ryse is entitled to great credit for his conscien- 
| tious singing and careful reading in the “Comman- | a 
der.” and Mr. Hall was acceptable as the *Lieuten- 
ant.” 

With scarcely an exception the performance passed 
| off with even greater smoothness than the old famil- 
‘iar operas of the troupe. Certainly. soloists and in- | ¢ 
| strumentalists left nothing to be desired. The cho- 
| rus betrayed some pardonable nervousness at times. 
although their work Was not over-arduous. The ex- 
ulting chorus of soldiers,**And so we have found 

Armand here.” in the third act, was rendered ineffec- 
| tive to some extent by the want of precision in taking | t 
| the conductor's lead, and the loss at the start caused 
)a perceptible deviation from time in the crescendo 
} and forte passages. But when it is considered that the 
| performance was the first of a new and entirely unfa- 

miliar opera in every respect, and that not one fuur 
| pas of consequence Was made throughout, the slight 

abberations named cannot afiect the marvellous ex- 
That 


| abilties will readily concede. His labors at rehearsals, 


| are untiring. and the perfection of the instrumental 











THE NEW “COLISEUM.” 
The Commercial Bulletin reports that the grand plan 


of the new Coliseum” for the International Peace 
Jubilee will be a parallelogram 
by 422 1-2 feet in width, measuring 347.505 square feet 
in area, or a trifle less than eight acres, being 322 feet 
longer and 122 feet wider than the Coliseum of 1869, 
and containing more than double the area of that im- 
mense structure. Throughout the space nota single 
post. pillar, or support of any kind will obstruct the 


RD 


Soe 


1-2 feet in length 


iew from end to end. The roof. consisting of a 


double system of self-supporting trusses, will spring 
ina gentle curve directly from the foundations con- 
structed on piles driven 35 feet into the ground. the 
two segments meeting at the ridge and forming a 
graceful arch. at an elevation above the floor of 172 
feet. 


Similar segments will spring from the ground 
t either end. uniting with the side segments, forming 


an immense Mansard pavilion. with the graceful 
lines peculiar to that style ot architecture. These 
trusses supporting these end segments of the roof 
will run the entire length of the building, having a 


lear span of over 900 feet. and knitting the whole 


roof into a substantial self-supporting structure. 
From the foot of the arches on either side and end 
will rise perpendicular buttresses 53 feet high. at 
which elevation the curve of the trusses will leave a 
space of 18 feet betweeu the outer line and the line of 


he buttresses. This space will be floored. forming 


an outside promenade. with an elevation of 50 feet. 
a width of Is feet. and a total length equal to double 
the combined length and width of the bailding. or 
half a mile. 
additional purposes of giving increased strength to 
the structure, will be constructed the entrances to 
the building. These will be sixteen in number, four 
principal and twelve minor. The four principal en- 
trances, in, the centers of the sides and ends, will be 
inscribed with the names of the four great continents. 
and be appropriately decorated with flags, national 
emblems, etc. Above each will rise an elegant pa- 
vilion 120 feet high, while similar pavilions. of less 
height. will be built at each of the four corners of the 


In these buttresses, which serve the 


structure, giving beauty and symmetry to the whole 


Besides the four main or principal entrances named, 
there will be on each side four. and on each end two 
minor entrauces, all appropriately decorated. Each 


length of the roof, affording ample ventilation. A 


float the Banner of Universal Peace above the stand 
ards of all nations of the earth, which will be dis 
played upon different points of the superb structure 


and the upper one 112 feet above the parquet floor 


pilasters of the butress. 


mense trusses of which we have spoken will be of tim- 
ber one foot square, each of the cross-span trusses 
requiring no less than 25,000 feet of lumber for its 
construction. The seating-capacity of the building 
will be about as follows, the figures given being 
rather below the numbers that could actually be ac- 
commodated: Audience, 83,000; chorus 20,000; or- 
chestra, 2,000; giving a total of over 100.000 persons 
gathered under one roof. The location of the struc- 
ture will be within the limits bounded by Hunting- 
ton-ave., Fairtield-st., the Providence Railroad and 
the waters of the Back Bay. 





SAAC RICH—THE CAREER OF A BOSTON MERCHANT. 
Mr. David Snow, a former partner of the late Isaac 


pils will be received and classified atany time. From | Rich, communicates to Zion's Hera‘d the following in- 


teresting sketch of his career :— 

Isaac Rich was born in 1801, in Wellfleet, Mass., of 
poor parents. Soon after the war of 1812 he came to 
Boston, like many a young man, to seek his fortune in 
the fresh fish and oyster business, a3 most of the men in 
that trade came from Wellfleet. At that time, this busi- 
ness was carried on at what was called Old Hulks, at 
the head of Town Docks. Merchants’ Row and Row 
Buck, which run into Ann Street, Was then about 
twenty-five feet wide. The Old Hulks came up to this 
passage-way. Mr. Rich commenced business in that 


of the music with appreciative earnestness, and sub- | 8Y™phony concert next Thursday afternoon is a very | place. He was naturally hopeful and buoyant in his 
choice one. 
that ensured for the ensembles a unity and grandeur and Weber will be represented in the numbers, and | he took hold together, she doing all the inside, and he 
Mr. Lang will participate. The public rehearsal | the outside work. They kept boarders for a time, at 
so totally dissimi- | *#kes piace on Tuesday preceding at 2 o’clock. 


feelings, a man of strong faith in himself. His wife and 


$1.50 per week, their residence being in a three-story 
wooden building now standing at the corner of Han- 
overand Commercial sts. He made several moves, be- 


often suggestive of Mozart, its treatment of themes | 2€¢3 takes place on Friday afternoon next, at Wes-| fore he and others bought land in Wesley place, 
leyan Hall. 


where he built a two-story brick house; and he has 
often said to his old partner that he never felt so well 
hor enjoyed life better than when he owned his own 


Music Hall have been so far completed that the order | house in Wesley place. From Wesley place, after he 
which, generally, throughout is symphonic in its of the festivities has been : definitely arranged. The | had accumulated 330,000, he moved to Atkinson street, 
form, and presents a succession of exquisite harmo- | ®tertainment will open with a grand concert by the | where he helped form the society which worshiped in 
Germania and Gilmore’s bands combined, which will 
be given between the hours of 8 and Y. 
open with a grand Polonasie, in which all upon the 
impress of characteristic individuality; and, while | #0er Will be invited to join. Following the opening | occupying Constitution wharf, a Mr. Feuno, who knew 

dance there will be a grand comic procession, com- 
called popular genre, never repels the sense of the ju- prising grotesque Characterizatious, hitting upon the | and said, very familiarly, “Ike, did you ever expect 

prominent political and local topics of the year, a fea- 
ture that will enable Mr. Kuappe to display his well- 
known fertility of invention and ingenuity in unigue 
devices. 
work throughout is everywhere consistent, bespeak- uninterrupted except by the intervals of promenade married, it Was his custom to attend the Cattle Show 
music, Which will be filled by Gilmore’s band. The | gt Brighton, where, it is said, he first became ac- 
Germanians will play the musle for the dances. At 
twelve, supper will be served in Bumstead Hall, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Wim. Tutts. 
ion possible has been taken to ensure an orderly as 


old Federal street theater, Rev. Mr. Maflitt being their 
pastor. After this he moved to Brookline. 
In 1848, when Snow & Rich had bought and were 


Mr. Rich in those days, came into the counting-room, 


when those boys drove you from your stand, and you 
ran round the corner with your old brogans on, and hid 
behind the rubbish, you would ever be the owner of 
Constitution wharf?” A short time before he was 


quainted with Daniel Drew, the drover. He used on 
such occasions to drive a wheelbarrow, with a strap 
round his shoulders, loaded with oysters, in the street, 
his jug of vinegar, pepper-box, and other articles, to 
ply his trade. At night he would come back, passing 


should one day own a residence on that aristocratic 
thoroughfare. He labored under great disadvan- 
tages, as most young men do situated as he was with- 
out funds or friends to help. He was popular in the 
trade. As he seemed to be striving against wind and 
tide, Mr. Boyden, the landlord of a public house, was 
drawn to him, and gave him his patronage. One day 


ast week. “Zampa” will be the opening opera, and he said, “How is it, Rich, you don’t have so good a 
will be given with a cast including in addition to the 
principal stars, Mme. Vanzandt, Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Tom 


show of salmon as your neighbors?” His reply was, 
“They have the means, and they club together and buy 
the salmon, and refuse to let me in, so I have to buy 
second-hand.” The man asked him if he could buy 
the salmon if he had the money. He said, “Yes.” 
“Well, if you will buy, I will furnish the money.” So 
the next vessel that arrived with salmon, Rich was on 
hand, and bought them. This produced quite a stir in 
the trade, and when they learned the particulars they 
were quite willing to let him in, and after that Rich 
Was able to compete with them. 

One particular characteristic of Rich was, he would 
not only work to windward, but would ordinarily come 
out ahead. He let himself to one Kendrick, an old 
fish-dealer, at fifteen to sixteen dollars per month, 
whose stand was at the old sauce-market, nearly op- 
osite the Town Dock, and s0 remained until Quincy 
Market was built, when he became a partner in busi- 
ness with Mr. Kendrick. They occupied a stand in 
the northeast corner of the Market. Mr. Rich was a 
good business man; he was well read in human na- 
ure. He made up his mind quickly as to men. He 
was a good buyer, especially on a rising market, and a 
ood salesman. He had strong, impulsive feelings, 
but quickly over, He would say pretty hard things at 
times, and would soon make you feel that with the 
twang of the bow it had all fled and gone. 

In 1841 his heaith failed, owing to the dampness of 
the Market. He was advised by his physician tu leave 
it, and went into acounting-room over S. Robinsvun’s on 
City wharf, and for some two years furnished him 
some $10,000 to $15,000 capital, and received part of 
the profits. In 1843 he formed a co-partnership with 
D. Snow. in an old wooden store on City Wharf, for a 
term of five years, purposing to connect the flour and 
fish business, each partuer contributing $25,000, mak- 
ing a capital of $50,000, allpaidin. Mr. Rich then was 
worth $40,000. The first move this firm made was to 
buy up all the codfish in Marblehead and Beverly, 
about 40,000 quintals. The previous year had been 
very disastrous, many of our fish dealers having 
failed, and no one had any faith in fish. The result 
as, Snow & Rich revolutionized the whole fish trade, 
oth here and in New York, and nearly doubled their 
apital the first year, 
ould surely fail. 

As a specimen of Mr. Rich’s pluck and foresight, he 
went to New York and found Coentes slip full of coast- 
ers loaded with mackerel, the dealers all holding off, 
afraid to buy. He suggested to a dealer, a good dea- 
con, to buy them all up on joint account. No sooner 
agreed upon, than Mr. Rich went from vessel to vessel, 
and swept the market. This produeed a great excite- 
ment. They wanted to know what fellow that was that 
ad the pluck to come into their market and buy $30,- 
000 worth of fish atone slap! After the excitement was 
over. the fish-dealer who had gone in with him broke 
down in his feeling. wrote to Snow & Rich, and said he 
was unmanned, and could not do anything, as at his 
morning and evening devotions he prayed right up 
against a pile of mackerel. So Snow & Rich relieved 
him of his responsibility, and the operation paid a good 
rofit. 

The business of Snow & Rich £0 much increased that 
they went into navigation, building in the course of a 
few years the ships *Chasca,” * Anna Rich,” “Sarah H: 
Snow.” “John H. Jarvis” and “Susan Hinks.” This 
firm run a line of ships to New Orleans, which opened 
the way to buy Constitution wharf. This wharf had 
changed hands while the firm was treating for it with 
N. Goddard. After that they bought it of E. Baker. 
They offered $168,000, which Baker refused. Mr. Snow 
followed him to the stairs, urging him to sell, and 
finally took out a silver crown, and said if he would 
say Yes, he would give him the crown. Holding it in 
his hand, he took it, and said “Yes,” and came back 
into the counting-room, and signed the papers. Mr: 
Wilder was anxious for Snow & Rich to buy, as he 
was out of employment, and wanted a berth as wharf. 
inger. They paid $50,000 down, and the balance as 
per agreement. The same tish-dealer in New York 
who broke down inthe speculation, Was asked to loan 
the firm $10,000, when he replied. "Yes, and more if 
wanted, as he expected they would yet buy all Bos- 
ton The last debt on the mortgage was $35,000, due 
Cambridge College. It had been due some time. 
Money was easy, and it was a good investment for 
the college, and they did not care to have the firm pay ; 
but it was paid. and the property was free. 

Mr. Rich had several children, but they all died 
young and mostly with consumption. He leaves one 
brother and two sisters, in his native town, who have 
had more or less aid from their brother. Had Mr. 
Rich had the advantages that many have, in an aca- 
demic education, he would have made his mark in 
political life, as well as elsewhere. He might be 
classed among the great men of his day in mercantile 
pursuits. He leaves in real estate and personal prop- 
erty, in this city. some one and a quarter to one and a 
half millions. He has gone where many who read 
this sketch will soon go. and, it is hoped rest in the 
embrace of his loving Lord. 
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NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

A man named J. D. Clark. alias Delano, from 
New York, was arrested on Tuesday for the for- 
gery of two checks of $994 each on M. M. Bal- 
lou, proprietor of the St. James. hotel. Two 
men, named A. C. Bennett and Smith, and a 





swindling Stanfield & Wentworth, Barnes, Ward 











was concerned with Mills, was postponed. 


of these will be surmounted by a tower 68 feet in 
hight. A “monitoy,” 16 feet high, will run the entire 


each end will rise a splendid tower 216 feet high, 
while the central tower will reach the enormous 
height of 240 feet, from the summit of which will 


Two rows of windows will furnish light for the im- 
mense auditorium. The lower of these will be 70 


Under the corridors there will be 16 halls, ranging in 
size from 80x140 to 100x100 feet. These will be divided 
in such manner as convenience may dictate, and will 
be lighted by round top windows cut between the 
Both wood and iron will be 
used in the construction of the building. The im- 


boy from New York, were also arrested for 
& Co. and J. W. Holbrook to the amount of 
900. 

In the United States court, Monday, Dexter 


T. Mills was fined $21,000 by Judge Shepley for 
smuggling. The case of Samuel C. Lund, who 


Sunday Services. 
SPIRITUALISM.—Mrs. Harpy holds public Se- 
t | ances for reception of spirit messages, 125 West Con- 
cord street, every Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 











1| ___ BUSINESS NOTICES. 





“| “THE CoMMONWEALTH ” is printed on type from 
-| the Boston TrpE Founpry, 87 Kilby Street, JOHN 
K. RoGers, Agent. 3m dec23 





; BE SAFE.—In selecting from our stock of Genuine 
Havana Cigars, the buyer is perfectly safe from de- 
ception of any kind. 
C. A. RicHarps & Co., 

99 Washington street. 
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NOTHING FURNISHES, or adds so much to the com- 
fort of a room, as Drapery Curtains. The most sim- 
ple and the most elaborate kinds are now being fur- 
nished at STEVENS’S new furniture store, 601 Wash- 
ington street (old stand), at prices within the reach of 
all. eoptf decl6 


MARRIAGES. 














as — 
In this city, 18th inst., by Rev. Henry M. Parsons, 
Mr. Robert C. Bridgham of Newtonville. to Miss Addie 
L.. daughter of Joseph Swallow of Boston. 
By Rev. Mr. Ritchie of the Church of the Advent, 
Richard Dinzey to Miss Annie M. Mair, all of Boston. 
DEATHS. 














In East Somerville, 20th inst., John S.) Edgerly, 67. 
In Worcester, 24th inst., Eliza. widow of Governor 
Jobn Davis, 80 yrs. 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 














SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 
AT HORTICULTURAL HALL. 
MR. D. A. WASSON will deliver the fourth lecture 
of the series next Sunday. Subject: *Sucial Ideals— 
Liberty and Equality.” 
Single tickets twenty-five cents each; good for any 


ligible to all. 


insurance on his life 


ceipt of $5.00. 
Address 


jan27 





SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE. 


By ELIzUR WRIGHT, 
FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

HIS is an imperial octavo of 210 pages, 
with steel-engraved diagrams, making life- 
insurance, as it is and as it ought to be, intel- 
It contains 268 tables, never 
before published, giving the various values, for 
every year of its possible existence, of every 
desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
twice its cost*to every person who has or needs 


It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the re- 


ELIZUR WRIGHT, 
39 State St., Boston. 


ly 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENEY........++++0++++»PROPRIETOR. 
Bim. We. KK PRE ii inc ses ctkcices vaccccascs MARAGRE: 


Crowded Houses! Delighted Audiences 
The New Irish Drama 
AN UNPARALLELED SUCCESS! 
THIS (SATURDAY) JAN. 27, 1872, 
AT THE MATINEE AT TWO O’CLOCK, 
ALSO IN THE EVENING AT 7.30, 
Will be repeated the successful New Irish Drama of 


EILEEN OGE! 


Or, Dark's the Hour Before the Dawn : 








EILEEN OGE every Evening. and Wednesday and 
Saturday Matinees. é 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. BoOTH.............-+-Lessee and Manager, 








ten cents. 
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one lecture of the course. Five tickets for one dollar. 
For sale at J. R. Osgood & Cv.’s, O. Ditson & Co.’s 
and at the hall. lt Jan.27 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. The forty- 
fourth Annual Exhibition will be held at the Music 
Hall on Wednesday, Jan. 31. Tne Winter-street en- 
trance will be open and free to the public at 2:15. 
Tickets for sate at the Music Hall, securing reserved 
seats and an entrance from Tremont street. The re- 
ceipts, without any deduction, will be devoted toa 
Chauncy-Hall Scholarship at Harvard University. 
jan27 lt 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS WOMAN-SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Woman- 
Suffrage Association will be held in Tremont Temple, 
commencing Tuesday evening, Jan. 30, and continu- 
ing Wednesday morning, afternoon and evening, at 
10 1-2 A. M., 21-2 P. M. and 7 1-2 P. M. 
The following speakers are expected :— 
Tuesday evening, Julia Ward Howe, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Mary F. Eastman, George H. Vibbert, Eliz- 
abeth K. Churchill. Wednesday morning. Lucy stone, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Anna C. Garlin, Rey. Gilbert 
Haven. Wednesday afternoon, Stephen S. Foster, 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford. Rey. Rowland Connor, 
Samuel W. McDaniel. Wednesday evening, James 
Freeman Clarke, Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., Margaret 
W. Campbell, Ada C. Bowles. 
All the sessions will be free. 
hess and discussions. The evenings will be occupied 
by addresses. We hope that the friends of Woman- 
Suffrage all over the State will come to this meeting 
prepared to engage in plans of work which shall 
reach every town and village with the truth on 
this question, which is so vital to the integrity and 
safety of the Commonwealth. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres. 
JULIA WakD HowkE, Chairman Ex. Com. 
jan27 
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HOME SAVINGS BANK. 
MASONIC TEMPLE, TREMONT STREET. 
Cor. BoYLston, Boston. 
Deposits made on or betore the first day of Feb- 
ruary will receive interest April 1. from February 1. 
jan20 2t 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
No. 48 SUMMER ST., Cor. OF ARCH.—Six per cent. per 
annum interest will be paid by this institution. from 
this date, on all deposits which remain in bank six 
months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, 
and five per cent. on all other deposits for each and 
every full intervening calendar month they have re- 
mained in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends, 
This is the only Savings Bank in the State that pays 
interest on the deposits for each and every month 
they remain in bank. The Institution has a guaran- 
tee fund of $200,000. 











Boston, July 29, 1871. 3m oct23 
Ladies, Gentlemen and Children 
CAN NOW SECURE A YEAR’ . UPPLY 


—OF THE— 
VERY BEST QUALITY 


HOSIERY, 


—AT=- 


OUR STORE, 
NOS. 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


INCLUDING THE 


REAL IRISH BALBRIGGAN 
LONG STOCKINGS, 


0 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos, 
With retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties 
Pic-nics, Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the chicest varieties, either by 

special messenger or express, and orders by mail and 

telegraph will be promptly answered. 

FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington St., 


Between Common and Warrenton. 





Catalogues with wholesale prices, for exclusive use 
of dealers, sent by mail on receipt of same price. 
Applicants for the latter must send their business 
card or otherwise assure us that they are in the trade. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


7 
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rs generally. 
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37th year of Publication. 


Containing all the interesting and useful information 
usually givenin it; such as, Calendar and Memoranda 
pages, National, State. County, and City Officers, 
Courts, Newspapers, Expresses, Churches, Banks, 
Savings Banks, Insurance Companies, Societies, Rail- 
oads, Steamers, Events of the year, &e. 
f Streets, Public Buildings, Wharves, &c., in Boston. 
And a Complete 


Business Directory of the City, 


Published and for sale by 
SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


47 Congress Street, Boston. 
Also, for sale by Booksellers and Periodical Deal- 


~ INSURANCE. 


T. FRANK, REED, 


Agent for the following 


MEW YORK INSURANCE COMPANIES : 


REPUBLIO----..-------- Assets $500,000 
STANDARD.....-....+-: 
ives ccc c wean cs 
HUMBOLDT......-----.. 
COMMERCE.....-.--- 


Business is solicited under the assurance of secur- 
ity and liberal dealing. 


$200,000 
VERMONT AND CANADA 

$8 PER CENT. 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


FREE OF U. 8. TAX, 


DUE 18901. 


1420 Pages. 


Also, a list 
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“450,000 
“350,000 
300,000 


250,000 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


20 Devonshire Street. 


tf 


Principal and Interest payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


BREWSTER, SWEET & CO., 
FOOTE & FRENCH. 








, a i jan 
though some prophesied they FRENCH MERINO LONG STOCKINGS | === 


FLEEOE-LINED HOSE, 
—AND— 
More than 500 dozen, Size 8. 
—FOR— 
Young Ladies and Misses, 
IN ALL THE MOST 


CELEBRATED MAKES, 
T ABOUT HALF PRICE. 


CALL EARLY AND EXAMINE 


—AT=— 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS. 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE: PLACE. 
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—OF— 


THEODORE PARKER. 


A new edition of 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 


Publisher, 35 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
jan20 , 3t 


THE AMERICAN TUNE-BOOK. 


Scarcely affected by the issue of new books, how- 
ever well-made or popular, this great, choice, eclectic 


COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC, 








How could it be otherwise. since its thousand Tunes. 
Pieces and Anthems include the best music, taken 
from the best books of the century. 

' Price, $1.50. 





Beautiful 


Song! OVER THE SILENT RIVER. Cat- 
lin, 40. 


—— 


MASON & HOADLEY’S 


NEW SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS. 


A few months’ trial enables us to speak with confi- 
dence of the success of this fine work. which is to 
have a great sale. It is full of well-arranged and 
easily-progressive tanes and exercises, with abun- 
dant picture illustrations, and very plain directions. 


Price, $3.00. 





Very popular piano piece! THE SHEPHERD BOY. 
Wilson. .60. 


The above books and pieces sent, post-free, on 
receipt of retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





Number of A 


“ . - 
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Total Liabilities.......... 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders..... $676,931 37 


Accident Department. 
ecident Policies written in 1871.31,797 








STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1872. 


TRAVELERS’ 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Boston Office, 89 Washington Street. 


; ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1872. 

Cash in Bank and hands of Agents.... «. “ 
Loans on First Mortgage Real Estate....... 
Deferred Premiums (being balance of Semi- 
annual and Quarterly Premiums) 





$245,232 55 
605.848 47 





57,754 & 


“THE WORLD OF MATTER AND THE | \ccrued interest usec 4 . 7 seececaceee Pengo ~ 
MAN,” United states Government Bonds.......-.++ 261,7 ) 
Laieagl = . State and Municipal Bonds.....+...0++-++++ 124,083 00 
just published. $1.50 per copy, with portrait and il-| Railroad Stucks and Bonds......--++++.++6+ 80.860 00 
juminated title-page. : ae ve : Hank Beagle sscs ccc cacndve sedecospeecoesasee 265.887 00 
A few copies of the choice original edition, tinted | Railway Passengers Assurance Co.’s Stock 156,400 00 
paper, gilt edges, portrait, substantial in all respects. | Other Securities..... Vee dsdrcccccnssgececetos 2,788 
2.50 per copy. 
Clergymen of all denominations have approved of otal AsbetS ova: ..0ecvecssvoese $1,919,591 4% 
it. Many an inquirer has been blessed by it. Senator LIABILITIES. 
WILSON says he knows of no work so remarkable in| Z ey ais Se be 
wealth of suggestion and greatness of thought. Claims unadjusted and not due........---- 9133.379 


Reserve ror Re-insurance, Life Department 44.754 61 
; Accident Dep’nt 164.425 70 


eeeeesese $1,242,960 11 


o* 





Life Department. 

Number of Policies written in Is71.....- seeeee 3,745 
Whole number of Policies written to date....13,3233 
Life Department organized July, 1366. : 
Principal Feature-—Ample Security. Low Premiums, 
Definite Contract, and a Clean Cash Business. 


Br 500 Epirors, Cash received in Premiums for same Oe aad 53 

j i e ; Gain in Net Premiums over Is71........ 98,196 76 

holds on its even way, selling largely, and pleasing | Wi oie numberof Accident Policies written 234,554 
all. Whole number of Claims paid to date........ -14,246 


Accident Department organized April, 1s64. 

Has paid Seren Hundred Dollars a Day, from the 
start. in Benefits to Policy Holders. 

General Accident Policies, for the year or month, 
written by Agents. Insures men ot all occupations. 
J. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 
GEO. B. LESTER, Act’y. CHAS. E. WILSON, Ass’t Sec. 


ae-Agencies in all Principal Cities and 
Towns of United States and Canada. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec 





ONE-FOURTH 


for it. 
& Co.. Hinsdale, N. H. 





Wwe TORN, and mutilated money issued 

by the United States, will be received at ITs 
FULL VALUE in payment for books, &c..no matter if 
is missing. we 
Doy'r send counterfeit money, but ruxh in the 
ine. even if it is badly mutilated, and 
Catalogues free for stamp. 


allow FULL VALUE. 


enu- 
et good , arn 
Address Hunter 











Restorer in the world. 


hair to it< natural color. 
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General Agents, 


THE BOSTON BELLE VIGORETT—The 
best. safest. cleanest, and most beautiful Hair 
It prevents the hair from fall- 
jug off. crowns the bald head with a luxurious growth 
of soft. silky. glossy hair, and speedily changes gray 


will not soil the whitest skin or fabric. 
Prepared by MADAM CARLOTTA.— RUST BRO- 


THERS & BIRD, 43 Hanover street, Bosivn, Mass., 


It is clear as crystal, and 
$l per bottle. 


— 


CLOSING PERFORMANCES OF THE 


PAREPA-ROSA ENGLISH OPERA, 


This (SATURDAY) afternoon—"Don Giovanni.” 
This (SATURDAY) evening—* Martha.” 





MONDAY, Jan. 2%—Revival of Boucicault’s Sensa> 
tional Drama, THE STREETS OF NEW YORK, 
and appearance of Mr. FRANK MAYO. Mr. C. T. 
PARSLOE, DELEHANTY and HENGLER, Master 
SNIFFEN, and others. The resources of the theater 
will be shown on the stage, the only one in America 
sufficiently ample to allow proper illustration of this 
effective drama. 





Doors open at 7. Overture at 7.30. jan27 
ST. JAMES THEATER. 
W. H. LEAKE... cccceee Wavsdudeecesinncceueceue Lessee 





MONDAY, January 29, last week of 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 


NEW FEATURES: 


CHARLES BOOTH, the great Velocipedian; 
THE DALY BROTHERS, the great Ballists. 


EVERY ACT NEW! 


AIMEE OPERA BOUFFE, Monday, Feb. 5. 


Seats secured six days in advance. 
HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE SEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Will take ng at the Music Hall on THURSDAY 
AFTERNOON, FEB, 1, at 3 o’clock precisely. Over- 
ture to “Coriolan,” Beethoven; ‘Tasso,” symphonic 
poem, Liszt; symphony, No. 3, in E flat. Haydn, (first 
time.) Piano concerto, in G, Rubinstein (tirst time), 
played by B.J.LANG ; overture to “Oberon.” Weber. 
Tickets, $1.00 each, for sale at the Music Hall. 
PUBLIC REHEARSAL on Tuesday, Jan. 30, at2 P.M. 
Tickets 30 cents. 








BOSTON. = 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


154 Tremont Street. 

Spring Term opens MONDAY, February 12. 

4a37-Only Four Pupils in a Class..69 
Evening Classes in Organ, Piano, Singing, ete. 
Organ pupils are instructed on the large-Pipe Organ 
built for the Conservatory, and have Organ practice 
free. 
Send for Cireular or apply to 
jan27 3t JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
VICTORIA C. WOODHULL, 


WILL DELIVER HER NEW LECTURE, 

i‘ THE IMPENDING REVOLUTION,” 
On THURSDAY EVENING, Feb. Ist. 

This lecture is entirely new and the most sensation- 

al ever delivered by this noted woman. Tickets with 

reserved seuts 50 cents; now ready at the Hall. 

jan27 
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MESMERISM! 


Prof. Cadwell. the great mesmerist. continues his 
wonderful exhibitions at Hampshire Hall, 538 Wash- 
ington street, every afternoon and evening (Tuesday 
evening next excepted), at 7 3-4 o’clock. Tickets 25 
and 35 cents. Pronounced, by thousands who have 
attended, the most laughable and astonishing enter- 
tainment ever in Boston, 

Prof. Cadwell will be assisted by Mr. Eddy, 
‘vell-kuown delineator of the Cabinet test. 


MR. ERNST PERABO 


Begs leave to announce that he will give a series of 


FOUR MATINEES, 

at WESLEYAN HALL, on Jan. 5, 19. Feb. 2, 16, at 4 
>.M. ‘Tickets are now ready at the Music Stores. 
dec30 tteop 
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NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


The attention of parties desiring musical instruc 
tion is called to the follewing points: 

THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
employs the best teachers. A comparison of our list 
with that of any music school in America is invited. 
Its rates of tuition are the lowest. Fifteen dollars 
per term is the highest charge in any department. 

Its Free Advantages are greater and more numer- 
ous than those of any other music school. 

Its graduates are eagerly sought as teachers 
throughout the land. 

SPRING TERM OPENS THURSDAY, FEBRUARY &. 
Pupils received and assigned to classes on and after 
Monday, January 22. 

Circulars containing full intormation mailed free on 
application to E. TOURJEE, Director. 
janl3 4t 





THE GRAND ANNUAL 


GERMAN FANCY 


*. Dress-Ball 


Will take place 





—AT THE— 





This Ball will be given strictly on Subscription, and 

no Tickets will be sold at the door. : 

The entrance to the floor will be from Winter street. 

Spectators will be admitted at the Tremont street 
trance only. 

“The Music for the mg ie - will be by the full GER- 

MANIA BAND. Chas. Eichler, Leader. For the Prom- 

enade, by GILMORE’S FULL MILITARY BAND. 

The Ball will open with a Grand Concert by the 

combined bands. : ; 

During the evening there will be several new comic 

appointments. processions and dances. 

he decorations will be es new, and are fur- 
ished by Mr. C. W. ROETH. 

mthe Sun ser will be served at Bumstead Hall by Mr. 

WILLIAM TUFTS. 


Spectator’s Tickets—for the First Balcony $2, with 
reserved seats $1.00 extra; and in the Second Balco- 
ny 31.00, with reserved seats $1.00 extra—may be had 
at the following places, where, also, Subscriptions 
will be taken :— : 

Mr<.W. H. CURTIS, 362 Washington street. 
POLLARD & LEIGHTON, 104 Tremont street; 

D. J. ATWOOD, 170 Tremont street; 

A. P. PECK, Musie Hall; 

M. OBERHAUSER. 9 Water street; 

FRED. KRAUSE. 138 Court street; 

LEOPOLD BABO, 12 Boylston street, 





Committee; 
CaRL KNaApPE, J. E. BUERK, GUSTAV FLaTTIcH, 
MARTIN OBERHAUSER, WILLIAM MINGST. 


dec23 6t 








lJ. L. FAIRBANKS & CO,, 


STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&c., &e. 


133 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
jan27 ly 
___OITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ic’ 2-2. 6 Fe 8 0 8-T ON. 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


Proposals for Grading Halleck street. 


Sealed Proposals will be received at the office of 
the Superintendent of Streets until FRIDAY. Feb. 2, 
12 o'clock M., for GRADING HALLECK STREET 
from Ruggles street to Ward street, according to a 
plan and specifications which can be examined at 
this office. Proposals to state the price per cabic 
yard for the earth measured by the City Surveyor on 
the completion of the work. Proposals to be ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Committee on Pavin 

and indor-e:l --Proposals fur Grading Halleck street. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all proposals, 


By erder af the Cammittee on Paving. 
jan37z CHARLES LAKRIS, Clerk, 















































































































































































































































THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1872. 








MISCELLANY. 


Tur Power or Goopness.—Did you never 
see a person whose coming into a room was like 
the bringing of a lamp there? Did you never 
see a person whose mere presence made the 
whole room shine, as it were? You cannot ana- 
lyze nor understand the power which such a 
person exerts on you. It is not intellectual. It 
is a mysterious influence which emanates from 
him, so to speak. There are persons the men- 
tion of whose names awakens in you feelings 
which nothing else does. Their lives are so ra- 
diant, so genial, so kind, so pleasure-bearing, 
that you instinctively feel, in their presence, 
that they do you good. It seems to you whole- 
some to breathe the atmosphere where they are. 
Their influence seems to you like the perfume 
of flowers in a garden. There are persons who 
are so genial, so gentle, so forth-putting in the 
direction of purity and gentleness and love, that 
you have not the slightest doubt of their being 
Christians. Have you never known persons of 
whom you have said, “I do not want any other 
definition of a Christian than that which I see in 
them?” He is an orphan who, having lived for- 
ty years, cannot lay his finger on any one and 
say, ‘‘He gives me my idea of goodness.” 
Blessed be God, I know a great many '— Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Suavinc.—During the siege of Paris the 
priests were almost compelled to dispense with 
the razor, and on the restoration of peace many 
of them had become so well satisfied with the 
full beard that they were unwilling to cut it off. 
Consequently a grave dispute has arisen among 
the Parisian clergy on the subject of beards. In 
this debate the German professor: Oertel has 
taken part, and in a long historical article he 
shows that the custom of shaving is a modern 
innovation—that none of the patriarchs of the 
Jewish church nor the early fathers of the 
Christian church practiced it; that ‘‘Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, Moses and the prophets wore 
long beards, which they cultivated with olive 
oil and ointments, as abundantly appears from 
the Psalms and other sources”; and that no 
painter with any knowledge of antiquity would 
think of representing Christ or the twelve apos- 
tles with shaven faces. If Father Oertel does 
not say, ke might have said that the priests on 
the continent of Europe wore their beards up 
to the separation of the Greek and Latin 
churches, in the eighth century ; when Leo IIL., 
to distinguish himself from the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, shaved his face, and called upon 
his clergy to imitate hisexample. Thirty years 
after, Gregory IV. issued a bull denouncing pen- 
alties upon every bearded priest. Three hun- 
dred years later the same requirement was laid 
upon the laity, and even upon royalty itself. 
No kings shriven unless shaven was the ultima- 
tum of the priests, and Frederick Barbarossa 
and Henry V. of England were among the mon- 
archs who were compelled by ecclesiastical 
pressure to seek the services of the barbers. 
When the fact comes to be known that shaving 
is a relic of popery and of the dark ages we ex- 
pect to see a great increase of beards among a 
certain portion of our clergy. Wecannot com- 
mend their motive, but we can most heartily ap- 
plaud the result to which it will lead. Let us 
have a generation of ministers who are not 
ashamed of their manhood.—Jndependent. 

CoNnGRESSMEN’s Wives. — Five-and-twenty 
years ago there were seldom over five-and-twenty 
Congressmen who brought their wives to Wash- 
ington and kept them there during the session. 
Up to about that time the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives usually lived here in what were called 
‘‘messes.” From half-a-dozen to fifteen con- 
genial spirits would take rooms at some board- 
ing-house, with the understanding that no one 
else was to be admitted, and the party thus 
formed a family circle. In many of these 
‘‘messes” no ladies were tolerated, while in 
others the chief attraction was the wife of some 
Senator or Representative, who was virtually 
the queen of the establishment. Was it to be 
wondered at that so many Congressmen used to 
pass their evenings in ‘‘fighting the tiger” at 
some of the comfortable ygaming-hells on the 
avenue, or in carousals at the gorgeously fitted- 
up establishments near by? Washington city 
was then a very immoral city, and many a fine 
intellect failed to-_preserve its owner from temp- 
tation. Now-a-days, matters have changed. 
There are to-day in Washington forty-five Sen- 
ators out of seventy two, and one hundred and six 
Representatives out of two hundred and thirty- 
tive, who are accompanied by their wives. And 
these one hundred and fifty-one wives of Con- 
gressmen exercise a potent influence. Gam- 
bling, drunkenness and other vices which it is 
not necessary to name here, once so common 
among Senators and Representatives, are not 
now openly practiced—if practiced at all—by 
any one of them. About forty Congressmen 
keep house, and are benefitted by the social in- 
fluences of home, while the others board at ho- 
tels or boarding-houses, where agreeable circles 
are formed. Eighteen Senators and twenty-four 
Representatives havealso here with them daugh- 
ters who go into society ; others are accompanied 
by female relatives or friends; and thirty have 
with them children too young to go out. So the 
successors of men who used to pass their even- 
ings at a faro-bank or poker-table escort their 
daughters to balls, or remain at home and frolic 
with their children. All this is a decided change 
for the better. —Lerley Poore, in Journal. 


A Cutty or Eanru.—(By Louise Chandler 
Moulton. )— 
I wandered long beside the alien waters, 
For summer suns were warm, and winds were 
dead; 

Fields fair as hope were stretching on before me, 
Forbidden paths were pleasant to my tread. 
From boughs that hung between me and the 

heavens 
I gathered summer fruitage red and gold; 
For me the idle singers sang of pleasure ; 
My days went by like stories that are told. 
On my rose-tree grew roses for my plucking, 
As red as love, or pale as tender pain; 
I found no thorns to vex me in my garlands ; 
Each day was good, and nothing bloomed in 
vain. 

Sometimes I danced, as in a dream, to music, 
And kept quick time with many flying feet, 
And some one praised me in the music’s pauses, 

And very young was life, and love was sweet. 
Now, could I listen to the low voice calling— 
“Come hither, leave thy music and thy mirth?” 
How could I stop to hear of far-off heaven? 
I lived, and loved, and was a child of earth. 
Then came a hand and took away my treasure, 
Dimmed my fine gold, and cut my rose-tree 
down, 
Changed my dance-musie into mournful meas- 
ures, 
Quenched the bright day, and turned my green 
fields brown: 
Till, walking lonely through the empty places 
Where iove and I no more kept holiday, 
My sad eves growing wonted to the darkness, 
Beheld a new light shining far away. 
And T could bear my hopes should lie around me 
Dead like my flowers, fallen before their time, 
For well I knew some tender spring would raise 
them 
To brighter blossoms in that far-off clime, 
Where shines the light of an unending morning, 
Where fair things bloom, but never any die, 
And the glad rose of a celestial dawning 
Flushes the heavenly heights eternally. 
—(folden Age. 


Anprew Jackson's Wirre.—Gen. Jackson 
was elected president in the fall of 1828. His 
domestic life had been scanned and scourged, 
and his beloved and honored wife had been most 
malignantly reviled and tortured by the forked 
tongues of his political opponents. She was 
happy in his love, and never aspired to the 
splendor of his fortune in life. She had fled to 
his manhood for protection and peace, and had 
been sheltered and saved by his gallant cham- 
pionship of the cause of woman. He, and he 
alone, was her all, and of him may be truly said 
that, in respect to “‘wassail, wine and woman,” 
he was one of the purest men of his day, and 
that, too, in an age of rude habits and vulgar 
dissipation among the rough settlers of the 
West. He was temperate in drink, abstemious 
in diet, simple in tastes, polished in manners, 
except when roused, and always preferred the 
society of ladies with the most romantic, pure 
and poetic devotion. He was never accused of 
indulging in any of the grosser vices, except 
that in éarly lite he swore, horse-raced and at- 
tended cock-fights. As for the wife of his bosoin, 
she was a woman of spotless character, and an 


unassuming, consistent Christian; yet political | 


rancor bitterly assailed her, and, not content 
with defamation, endeavored to belittle her by 
the contemptuous appellation of ‘*Aunt Rachel,” 
and held her up to ridicule for *‘smoking a corn- 
cob pipe.” She did prefer that form, not for the 
pleasure of smoking, but because a pipe was 
prescribed by her physiciar for her phthisis, and 
she often rose in the night to smoke for relief. 


In a night of December, 1828, she rose to 
smoke, and caught cold while sitting in her 
night-elothes; and the story is that her system 
had been shocked by her overhearing reproaches 
of herself while waiting in a parlor at the Nash- 
ville inn. She had said to a friend, upon the 
election of her husband: “‘For Mr. Jackson’s 
sake, I am glad; for my own part, I never 
wished it. I assure you I had rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of my God than to live in 
that palace in Washington.” She was not al- 
lowed to live ‘‘in that palace in Washington. 
Before the day of her husband’s inauguration at 
the White House she was taken by her God to 
that ‘‘house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.”—H.. A. Wise. 


Tue Gate CatteD ‘“‘BeautiruL.”—(By John 
W. Chadwick. )— 

‘And they brought a man, lame from his birth, 
and laid him daily at the gate of the temple 
which is called Beautiful.” 


Lame from his birth; and who is not as much, 

Though in his body he be stout and strong ; 
And in his mind an athlete for the truth: 

In conscience, too, a giant against wrong? 
For who that guesses what a man may be, 

In all his powers and graces how divine, 
And then bethinks him of the thing he is,— 

So far below that glory, God, of thine,— 
Though he were greatest of the sons of men, 
‘‘Why callest thou me good?” he still would 


say, 
And all te heights alregdy won would point 
To higher peaks along the heavenly way. 
Lame from our birth; and daily we are brought, 
And at the gate called Beautiful are laid: 
Sometimes its wonder makes us free and glad: 
Sometimes its grandeur makes us half afraid. 


The gate called Beautiful: and yet methinks 
The pictures change with every changing hour ; 
Or sweeter things come stealing into view, 
Which stronger things had hidden by their 
power. 
There all the stars and systems go their way ; 
There shines the moon, so tender inher grace ; 
And there, than moon or star or sun more fair, 
The blessed wonder of the human face. 


Faces and faces! some of children sweet; 
And some of maidens, fresh and pure and true : 
And some that lovlier are at evening-time 
Than any can be while the years are few. 
This is the gate called Beautiful; it swings 

To music sweeter than was heard that day, 
When Saint Cecilia, rapt in ecstasy, 

Heard through her trance the angelic rounde- 

lay. 

Music of little children at their play ; 

Of mothers, hushing them to sleepand dreams ; 
Of all the birds that sing in all the trees; 

Of all the murmuring of all the streams. 


And at this gate, not at wide intervals, 
Are we, lame from our birth, laid tenderly, 
But daily ; and not one day passes by 
And we look not upon this mystery. 
Gate of the Temple! surely it is that! 
It opens not into vacuity ; 
For all its beauty, it is not so fair 
But that a greater beauty there can be. 
Thy beauty, O my Father! All is thine; 
But there is beauty in thyself, from whence 
The beauty thou has made doth ever flow, 
In streams of never-failing affluence. 
Thou art the Temple! and though I am lame— 
Lame from my birth, and shall be till I die,— 
I enter through the gate called Beautiful, 
And I am alone with thee, Othou Most High! 


—Old and New. 


Marriace.—Men and women, and especially 
young people, do not know that it takes years 
to marry completely two hearts, even of the 
most loving and well-sorted. But nature allows 
no sudden change. We slope very gradually 
from the cradle to the summit of life. Marriage 
is gradual, a fraction of us ata time. A happy 
wedlock is along fallingin love. Iknow young 
persons think love only belongs to brown hair, 
and plump, round, crimson cheek. So it does 
for its beginning, just as Mt. Washington be- 
gins at Boston bay. But the golden marriage 
is a part of love which the bridal day knows 
nothing of. Youth is the tassel and silken 
flower of love; age is the full corn, ripe and 
solid in the ear. Beautiful is the morning of 
love with its prophetic crimson, violet, purple 
and gold, with its hopes of days that are to come. 
Beautiful also is the evening of love, with its 
glad remembrances, and its rainbow side turned 
towards heaven as well as earth. Young peo- 
ple marry their opposites in temper and general 
character, and such a marriage is commonly a 
good match. They do it instinctively. The 
young man does not say, ‘‘My black eyes re- 
quires to be wed with blue, and my over-vehe- 
mence requires to be a little modified with some- 
what of dullness and reserve.” When these 
opposites come together to be wed, they do not 
know it, but each thinks the other just like him- 
self. Old people never marry their opposites ; 
they marry their similars, and from calculation. 
Each of these two arrangements is very proper. 
In their long journey these young opposites will 
fall out by the way a great many times, and both 
get away from the road; but each will charm 
the other back again, and by-and-by they will 
be agreed as to the place they will go to and the 
road they will go by, and become reconciled. 
The man will be nobler and larger for being as- 
sociated with so much humanity unlike himself, 
and she will be a nobler woman for having man- 
hood beside her that seeks.to correct her defi- 


the diversity be not too great, and there be real 
piety and love in their hearts to begin with. 
The old bridegroom, having a much shorter 
journey to make, must associate himself with 
one like himself. A perfect and complete mar- 
riage is, perhaps, as rare as perfect personal 
beauty. Men and women are married fraction- 
ally, now a small fraction, then a large fraction. 
Very few are married totally, and they only, I 
think, after some forty or fifty years of gradual 
approach and experiment. Such a large and 
sweet fruit is a complete marriage, and it needs 
avery long summer to ripen in, and then a long 
winter to mellow and season in. But a real, 
happy marriage, of love and judgment, between 
a noble man and woman, is one of the things so 
very handsome that if the sun were, as the 
Greek poets fabled, a god, he might stop the 
world in order to feast his eyes with such a 
spectacle.— Theodore Parker. 


Tue OrcGan-BLowrer.—(By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. )— 

Devoutest of my Sunday friends, 

The patient organ-blower bends ; 

I see his figure sink and rise, 

(Forgive me, Heaven, my wandering eyes !) 

A moment lost, the next half seen, 

His head above the scanty screen, 

Still measuring out his deep salaams 

Through quavering hymnsand panting psalms. 

No priest that prays in gilded stole, 

To save a rich man’s mortgaged soul: 

No sister, fresh from holy vows, 

So humbly stoops, so meekly bows ; 

His large obeisance puts to shame 

The proudest genuflecting dame, 

Whose Easter: bonnet low descends 

With all the grace devotion lends. 

O brother with the supple spine, 

How much we owe those bows of thine! 

Without thine arm to lend the breeze, 

How vain the finger on the keys! 

Though all unmatched the player's skill, 

Those thousands throats were dumb and still: 

Another's art may shape the tone, 

The breath that fills it is thine own. 

Six days the silent Memnon waits 

Behind his temple's folded gates ; 

But when the seventh day’s sunshine falls 

Through rainbowed-windows on the walls, 

He breathes, he sings, he shouts, he fills 

The quivering air with rapturous thrills ; 

The roof resounds, the pillars shake, 

And all the slumbering echoes wake! 

The preacher from the Bible-text 

With weary words my soul has vexed: 

(Some stranger, fumbling far astray 

To find the lesson for the day ;) 

He tells us truths too plainly true, 

And reads the service all askew, 

Why—why the—mischief—can't he look 

Beforehand in the service-book ? 

But thou, with decent mien and face, 

Art always ready in thy place ; 

Thy strenuous blast, whate’er the tune, 

As steady as the strong monsoon ; 

Thy only dread a leathery creak, 

Or small residual extra squeak, 

To send along the shadowy aisles 

A sunlit wave of dimpled smiles. 

Not all the preaching, O my friend, 

Comes from the church’s pulpit end! 

Not all that bend the knee and bow 

Yield service half so true as thou! 

One simple task performed aright, 

With slender skill, but all thy might, 

Where honest labor does its best, 





And leaves the player all the rest. 


ciencies and supply her with what she lacks, if 


This many-diapasoned maze, 

Through which the breath of being strays, 
Whose music makes our earth divine, 

Has work for mortal hands like mine. 

My duty lies before me. Lo, 

The lever there! Take hold and blow! 
And He whose hand is on the keys 

Will play the tune as He shall please. 


—Old and New. 


Cuoicr or Cotors.—The other day, as [ was 
walking on one of the oldest and most pictur- 
esque streets of the old and picturesque town of 
Newport, R. I., I saw a little girl standing be- 
fore the window of a milliner’s shop. 

It was a very rainy day. The pavement of 
the sidewalks on this street is so sunken and ir- 
regular that in wet weather, unless one walks 
with very great care, he steps continually into 
small wells of water. Up to her ancles in one 
of these wells stood the little girl, apparently as 
unconscious as if she were high and dry before 
afire. It was avery cold day, too. I was hur- 
rying along, wrapped in furs, and not quite 
warmenough even so. The child was but thin- 
ly clothed. She wore an old plaid-shawl and a 
ragged knit hood of scarlet worsted. One little 
red ear stood out unprotected by the hood, and 
drops of water trickled down over it from her 
hair. She seemed to be pointing with her finger 
at articles in the window, and talking to some 
one inside. I watched her for several moments, 
and then crossed the street to see what it all 
meant. I stole noiselessly up behind her, and 
she did not hear me. The window was full of 
artificial flowers, of the cheapest sort, but of 
very gay colors. Here and there a knot of rib- 
bon or a bit of lace had been tastefully added, 
and the whole effect was really remarkably gay 
and pretty. Tap, tap, tap, went the small 
hand against the window-pane; and with every 
tap the unconscious little creature murmured, 
in a half-whispering, half-singing voice: ‘I 
choose that color.” ‘‘I choose that color. ‘I 
choose that color.” 

I stood motionless. I could not see her face; 
but there was in her whole attitude and tone the 
heartiest content and delight. I moved a little 
to the right, hoping to see her face, without her 
seeing me; but the slight movement caught her 
ear, and in a second she had sprung aside and 
turned toward me. The spell was broken. She 
was no longer the queen of an air-castle, deck- 
ing herself in all the rainbow-hues which 
pleased her eye. She was a poor beggar child, 
out in the rain, and a little frightened at the ap- 
proach of a stranger. She did not move away, 
however; but stood eyeing me irresolutely, 
with that pathetic mixture of interrogation and 
defiance in her face which is so often seen in the 
prematurely-developed faces of poverty-stricken 
children. 

“Aren't the colors vretty?” I said. 
brightened instantly. 

‘“‘Yes’m. I’d like a goon av thit blue.” 

‘But you will take cold standing in the wet,” 
said I. ‘*Won’t you come under my umbrel- 
la?” 

She looked down at her wet dress suddenly, 
as if it had not occurred to her before that it 
was raining. Then she drew first one little foot 
and then the other out of the muddy puddle in 
which she had been standing, and, moving a 
little closer to the window, said: ‘I’m not jist 
goin’ home, mem. I'd like to stop here a bit.” 

So I left her. But after I had gone a few 
blocks the impulse seized me to return by a 
cross street, and see if she were still there. 
Tears sprang to my eyes as [ first caught sight 
of the upright little figure, standing in the same 
spot, still pointing with the rhythmic finger to 
the blues and reds and yellows, and half chant- 
ing under her breath, as before: ‘‘I choose that 
color.” ‘‘I choose that color.” ‘I choose that 
color.” 

I went quietly on my way, without disturbing 
heragain. But I saidin my heart: ‘Little Mes- 
senger, Interpreter, Teacher! I will remember 
you all my life!” 

Why should days ever be dark, life ever be 
colorless? There is always sun; there are al- 
ways blue and scarlet and yellow and purple. 
We cannot reach them, perhaps; but we can 
see them, if it is only ‘‘through a glass,” and 
“darkly”—still we can see them. We can 
“choose” our colors. It rains, perhaps; and 
we are standing in the cold. Never mind. If 
we look earnestly enough at the brightness 
which is on the other side the glass, we shall 
forget the wet and not feel the cold. And now 
and then a passer-by, who has rolled himself up 
in furs to keep out the cold, but shivers never- 
theless—who has money in his purse to buy 
many colors, if he likes, but, nevertheless, goes 
grumbling because some colors are too dear 
for him—such a passer-by, chancing to hear our 
voice, and see the atmosphere of our content, 
may learn a wondrous secret—that penniless- 
ness is not poverty, and ownership is not posses- 
sion; that to be without is not always to lack, 
and to reach is not to attain; that sunlight is for 
all eyes that look up, and color for them who 
“choose.” — Helen Hunt, in Independent. 


She 


Mostem Women. — Mohammedanism has 
never been regarded as favorable to the free- 
dom, dignity, and moral and intellectual eleva- 
tion of woman. ‘The Koran deprived women 
of many rights and privileges enjoyed by them 
among the Arab tribes before its time. The 
prophet tells his wife, Ayesha, that there are 
more women than men in hell; that her sex is 
inferior to man in understanding, and that the 
testimony of two women is only equal to that of 
one man. ‘‘ Dearest Ayesha,” he says, with a 
grim humor not without shrewdness, ‘‘ she who 
dishonors her husband by bitter words shall 
come forth on the day of judgment with her 
tongue seventy cubits long, and she will have to 
wind it round her neck to carry it; while she 
who looks cross or speaks shameful words will 
have her eyes twisted and her body deformed.” 

The Prophet himself, however, in despite of 
the hard maxims of the Koran, seems to have 
been a man of uncommon tenderness in his 
family. His love for his daughter, Fatima, is 
commemorated in many traditions. When his 
wife Hufsa rebelled against him on his intro- 
ducing his Coptic wife, Maria, into his harem, 
he divorced her, but repented and restored her 
at the end of a month. His girl-wife, Ayesha, 
was accused of adultery, but he refused to be- 
lieve the charge, and declared that God had 
given him an intimation of her innocence. He 
counselled the utmost reverence for mothers. 
‘*Qn the day of child-birth,” he says, ‘‘ angels 
hover around the mother; her sins are par- 
doned though as numerous as the leaves of the 
trees.” He told his disciples that ‘‘ Man attains 
Paradise at the feet of his mother.” Late in life 
he made a pilgrimage to the grave of his own 
mother, and wept long over her ashes. He 
put an end to the custom, which prevailed 
among the Arab tribes, of destroying female 
children. ‘* Abandon not your children,” he 
said, ‘*through fear of want; God will take 
eare of you and them.” He used to tell his 
wife, Ayesha, that ‘‘the husband who cheers 
and encourages his wife shall receive ten favors 
from God; he who presses his wife to his heart 
shall have twenty; he who tenderly kisses her 
shall receive from God thirty favors for each 
kiss.” 

Lord Houghton, in a review of his Eastern 
travels, while deploring the pitiable ignorance 
of Moslem women, ventures the strong asser- 
tion that in the matter of morals and manners 
they are not inferior to their sisters of the West; 
jand expresses a fear that the evils connected 
with the relations of the sexes are at least as 
great in Europe as in Mohammedan countries. 
The true answer to this is, that the positive 
virtues of freedom far outweigh the negative 
ones of slavery. If woman is to be regarded 
simply as an animal—a creature to be petted, 
caressed and governed, the harem might suf- 
fice for her low standard of happiness and 
morals. But an immortal nature, responsible 
directly to her Creator, needs more than this. 
She demands the recognition of her right not 
merely to life, however luxurious, but to abso- 
| lute ownership of her person—‘‘to liberty and 
| the pursuit of happiness.” 
| Here-and-there throughout Moslem territory, 
‘the traveller sees the white-washed tombs and 

shrines of female saints—such as that renowned 
| sanctuary of Lalla Manoubia, near Tunis, never 
-approached without veneration and reverence 
for the pure and holy woman sleeping beneath 
it. The name of the wise Zobeide is a house- 
| hold word among the Moslem. The mystic cle- 
ment in Mohammedanism—the spiritual revolt 
| from the harshness and grossness of the letter 
}of the Koran—is greatly due to the life and 
teachings ot the honored and pious Rabia in the 
second century after the Prophet. Many of 
‘her sayings which have come down to us are 
‘worthy of a Fenelon, Thomas a-Kempis, or 
. George Fox. 
It may excite some surprise to learn that in 
the Mohammedan city of Tunis, female advo- 
cates, or lawyers, are to be found, whose special 
| office is to manage the cases of women plaintiffs 
| and defendants coming before the highest tri- 
| bunals: In conversation recently with Amos 
Perry, Esq,, late U. S. consul at Tunis, I-was 
‘ told by that gentleman that he knew three female 





‘tiring, sober, tranquil man, to watch the effect 





lawyers in the city. He had himself heard one 
of them make an able and effective plea before 
the Bey, on a matter involving the interests of a 
Moslem lady. 

There is reason to believe that intelligent 
Mohammedans are growing weary of the ig- 
norance and childishness to which a strict ad- 
herence to the letter of the Koran has subjected 
their household companions. They feel keenly 
their lack of intellectual sympathy, and are 
ready to encourage the education of their chil- 
dren, irrespective of sex. The world moves, 
and even the iron conservatism of Islam moves 
with it. There, as everywhere, it is ‘‘ the letter 
that killeth;” but the spirit which alone gives 
life shall have dominion at last.—John G. Whit- 
tier, in Bazaar Gazette. 


DickeEns’s First Visir To Boston.—He re- 
sumed his letter at Tremont House on Saturday, 
the 28th of January, having reached Boston 
that day week at five in the afternoon; and, as 
his first American experience is very lightly 
glanced at in the ‘‘Notes,” a fuller picture will 
perhaps be welcome. ‘ 

‘*As the Cunard boats have a wharf of their 
own at the Custom House, and that a narrow 
one, we were a long time (an hour at least) 
working in. I was standing in full fig on the 
paddle-box beside the captain, staring about me, 
when suddenly, long before we were moored to 
the wharf, a dozen men came leaping on board 
at the peril of their lives, with great bundles of 
newspapers under their arms; worsted comfort- 
ers (very much the worst for wear) round their 
necks, and so forth. ‘‘Aha!” says I, “this is 
like our London bridge,” believing of course 
that these visitors were newsboys. But what do 
you think of their being editors? And what do 
you think of their tearing violently up to me 
and beginning to shake hands like madmen? 
Oh! if you could have seen how I wrung their 
wrists! And if you could but know how I hated 
one man in very dirty gaiters, and with very 
protuding upper teeth, who said to all comers 
after him, ‘‘So you’ve been introduced to our 
friend Dickens—ech?” There was one among 
them, though, who really was of use; a Doc- 
tor S., editor of the He ran off here (two 
miles at least), and ordered rooms and dinner. 
And in the course of time Kate, and I, and 
Lord Mulgrave (who was going back to his regi- 
ment at Montreal on Monday, and had agreed to 
live with us in the meanwhile), sat down ina 
spacious and handsome room to a very hand- 
some dinner, bating peculiarities of putting on 
table, and had forgotton the ship entirely. A 
Mr. Alexander, to whom I had written from 
England promising to sit for a portrait, was on 
board directly we touched the land, and brought 
us here in his carriage. ‘Then, after sending a 
present of most beautiful flowers, he left us to 
ourselves, and we thanked him for it.” 

What further he had to say of that week’s 
experience finds its first public utterance here. 
‘*How can I tell you,” he continues, ‘‘what has 
happened since that first day? How can I give 
you the faintest notion of my reception here; of 
the crowds that pour in and out the whole day ; of 
the people that line the streets when I go out; 
of the cheering when I went to the theater; of 
the copies of verses, letters of congratulation, 
welcomes of all kinds, balls, dinners, assem- 
blies, without end? There is to be a public 
dinner to me here in Boston next Tuesday, and 
great dissatisfaction has been given to the many 
by the high price (three pounds sterling each) 
of the tickets. There is to be a ball next Mon- 
day week at New York, and 150 names appear 
on the list of the committee. There is to bea 
dinner in the same place, in the same week, to 
which I have had an invitation with every known 
name in America appended to it. But what can 
I tell you about any of these things which will 
give you the slightest notion of the enthusiastic 
greeting they give me, or the cry that runs 
through the whole country? I have had depu- 
tations from the Far West, who have come from 
more than two thousand miles’ distance; from 
the lakes, the. rivers, the backwoods, the log- 
houses, the cities, factories, villages and towns. 
Authorities from nearly all the States have 
written to me. I have heard from the univer- 
sities, Congress, Senate, and bodies, public and 
private, of every sort and kind. ‘It is no non- 
sense, and no common feeling,’ wrote Dr. Chan- 
ning tome yesterday. ‘It is all heart.’ There 
never was, and never will be, such a triumph. 
And it is a good thing, is it not, ... . to find 
those fancies it has given me and you the great- 
est satisfaction to think of, at the core of it all? 
It makes my heart quieter, and me a more re- 


of those thoughts in all this noise and hurry, 
even, than if I sat, pen in hand, to put them 
down for the first time. I feel, in the best as- 
pects of this welcome, something of the pres- 
ence and influence of that spirit which directs 
my life, and through a heavy sorrow has pointed 
upward with unchanging finger for more than 
four years past. And, if I know my heart, not 
twenty times this praise would move me to an 
act of folly.” 

“* Well,’ I can fancy you saying, ‘but about 
his impressions of Boston and the Americans ?’ 
Of the latter I will not say a word until I have 
seen more of them, and have gone into the in- 
terior. I only say, now, that we have never 
yet been required to dine at a table-@hote ; that, 
thus far, our rooms are as much our own here 
as they would be at the Clarendon; that but for 
an odd phrase now and then—such as snap of 
cold weather ; a tongue-y man, for a talkative 
fellow; Possible? as a solitary interrogation; 
and Yes? for indeed—I should have remarked, 
so far, no difference whatever between the par- 
ties here and those I have left behind. The 
women are very beautiful, but they soon fade; 
the general breeding is neither stiff nor forward ; 
the good nature universal. If you ask the way 
to a place of some common waterside man, who 
don’t know you from Adam, he turns and goes 
with you. Universal deference is paid to ladies ; 
and they walk about, at all seasons, wholly un- 
protected. ... . This hotel is a trifle smaller 
than Finsbury square, and is made so infernally 
hot (I use the expression advisedly) by means 
of a furnace with pipes running through the 
passages, that we can hardly bear it. There 
are no curtains to the beds, or to the bedroom 
windows. I am told there never are, hardly, 
allthrough America. The bed-rooms are indeed 
very bare of furniture. Ours is nearly as large 
as your great room, and has a wardrobe in it of 
painted wood, not larger (I appeal to K.) than 
an English watch-box. I slept in this room for 
two nights quite satisfied with the belief that it 
was a shower-bath.” 

The last addition made to this letter, from 
which many vividest pages of the Notes (among 
them the bright quaint picture of Boston streets) 
were taken with small alteration, bore date the 
29th of January: ‘‘I hardly know what to add 
to all this long and unconnected history. Dana, 
the author of that ‘Two Years Before the Mast’ 
(a book which I had praised much to him, 
thinking it like DeFoe), is a very nice fellow in- 
deed, and in appearance not at all the man you 
would expect. He is short, mild-looking, and 
has a care-worn face. His father is exactly 
like George Cruikshank after a night’s jollity— 
only shorter. The professors at the Cambridge 
University, Longfellow, Felton and Jared 
Sparks, are noble fellows. So is Kenyon’s 
friend, Ticknor. Bancroft is a famous man: a 
straightforward, manly, earnest heart; and talks 
much of you, which is a great comfort. Doc- 
tor Channing I will tell you more of, after I 
have breakfasted alone with him next Wednes- 
day. Sumner is of great service to me. 

The President of the Senate here pre- 
sides at my dinner on Tuesday. Lord Mul- 
grave lingered with us till last Tuesday (we had 
our little captain to dinner on the Monday), and 
then went on to Canada. Kate is quite well, 
and so is Anne, whose smartness surpasses be- 
lief. They yearn for home, and so do I.” 

‘“‘T was delighted to find on board a Mr. Fel- 
ton whomI had known at Boston. He is the 
Greek professor at Cambridge, and was going 
to the ball and dinner. Like most men of his 
class whom I have seen, he is 8 most delightful 
fellow, unaffected, hearty, genial, jolly: quite 
an Englishman of the best sort. We drank all 
the porter on board, ate all the cold pork and 
cheese, and were very merry indeed. I should 
have told you, in its proper place, that at both 
Hartford and New Haven a regular bank was 
subscribed, by these committees, for all my 
expenses. No bill was to be got at the bar, and 
everything was paid for. But as I would on no 
account suffer this to be done, I stoutly and 
positively refused to budge an inch until Mr. Q. 
should have received the bills from the land- 
lord’s own hands, and paid them to the last far- 
thing. Finding it impossible to move me, they 
suffered me, most unwillingly, to carry the 
point. About half-past two we arrived here. 
In half an hour more we reached this hotel, 
where a very splendid suite of rooms was pre- 
pared for us; and where everything is very 
comfortable, and no doubt (as at Boston) enor- 
mously dear. Just as we sat down to dinner, 
David Colden made his appearance; and when 
he had gone, and we were taking our wine, 
Washington Irving came in alone, with open 
arms. And here he stopped, until ten o’ctock 


THAT POPULAR AND 
Well-known Article, 


EXTRACT OF RYE, 


is. without doubt, the very best article that can be 
used to strengthen the system when debilitited by 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease ot 
any kind. 

Bottled by the Proprietors, and sold all over the 
Union to GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 


C, A. RICHARDS & CO,, 


99 Washington Street. 
dec2 eop 
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E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 323), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and expedition. 

DWARD G. STEVENS. MARY E. STEVENS. 
Sept. 30. 3m* 


- WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished fron: Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confe: tion- 
nov4 








PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocate!!, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rock ng, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNIV'URE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers wll find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our lar se and 
superior assortment before making their select ons. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haireloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


oct7-3m FAcroryY AT East CAMBRIDGE, MASS 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICLES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force after the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suflice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment. 

Payments. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments, 
7 Payments. 


AGE 
when insured. 
» 


360 
229 


359 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE Or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 

Wma. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

WALTER C. WRIGHT. Actuary. jan6 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 





Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings. private residences. halls, hotels, etc. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m Oct. 7. 








FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES, 


COAL, HAY, RAILROAD TRACK, 
DEPOT, PLATFORM. COUNTER. GROCERS’, DAI- 
RY SCALES, &c., &c. 
Over 300 modifications. Every Scale Warranted. 
Also. Patent Alarm Moncey Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
252 Broadway, New York. 
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i A. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf nov5s 





CREOSOTED LUMBER 
For Planking Wharves, Stables, Bridges, 
Basement Floors, 

And for all purposes where early decay renders such 
places a nuisance and unhealthy. both to the hnman 
race and dumb beast. the material used in preserving 
the wood being one of the best known disinfectants 
vet discovered. and the wood treated in this way will 
last at least twice as long and retain its preservative 
qualities. Wood is strengthened. made to last longer. 
and a promotor of good health by this treatment. itis 
especially desirable in Green Houses or damp places 
as all vermin usually found in such places are entirely 
destroyed by this process. PLANK. Jomstand Boakps 
constantly on hand or treated to order at short notice. 
For further information address or apply to J. F. 
PAUL & CO., 441 Tremont St., Boston. tf-jan6 








PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOB-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


582 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m dec23 








REAL ESTATE. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—OFr— 


REAL ESTATE, 


= No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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SUPERIOR! 


“HOWE” 


Sewing Machines. 


—AND— 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


jan20 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 








BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND-OTHER 


RICH AND FASHIONABLE, 


WELL-MADE AND SUBSTANTIAL 


FURNITURE! 


ALT 
HOOPER’S 
WAREROOMS, 
SQUARE. 


BEAL & 
WHOLESALE 
HAYMARKET 


decl6 tf 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
K., P. & Co. are now prepared to draw bills and 

issue credits on ANDREWS & CO., 10 Place Ven 

nov25 








ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 
TEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Issued under the new 
STATE FUNDING BILL. 
Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER, and paid in New York City. 
—ALSO— 


Northern Pacific R. R. 7 3-10s. 

The Road is rapidly building, and the SECURITY 

IS VERY STRONG. 
—ALSO— 

BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS & MIN- 

NESOTA 7s. Gold. 
MICHIGAN LAKE SHORE R. R. 8s 

The above are completed roads. THE SECURITY 


IS ASSURED. 
—ALSO— 


CENTRAL AND UNION PACIFIC R. R. 
BONDS, all issues, and all first-class, securitie~ 
in the market. 

FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & C0,, 


90 State Street. 
GOVERNMENTS AND ALL OTHER SECURI- 
TIES RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE AT HIGHEST 
PRICES. decd 


AMES 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agrieultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 

Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 
DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


jan6 











RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


CLOTHING, ETC. e 
FPREE LAND, HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING. Siras W. Loomts, 


(=== 


nov+-3m 








J. H. FREELAND, 


6m 





OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
nové JOHN HAMILTON. 
j THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A. 8. YOUNG, 
H. 8. Burpirrt, septo-im c. C. Goss. 





CE 
COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER $425,000. 


INSURES 
Dwelling Houses, 
Household Furniture, 

Store Buildings, 

Churches, 
Farm Property, 

And all risks of the safer class of hazards. and ix pay- 
ing 50 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ riske, 
and per cent. on annual risks. ‘ 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
ga- This Company has paid over $500,000 in losses, 
and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement 
of business, fifteen years ago. : 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE. President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE: Quincey. Mass. aes : 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, re«r No. 


novls 27 State Street. 3m 

HE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. having 

Cash Assets Exceeding $600,000, 

continue to insure against hazards by fire, on MER- 

CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, on 

BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 

$20,000 


on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores S at their office, No. 1 Old State 
ato 


House, n. 
DIRECTORS: 
Henry A. Whitney, 


Silas Peirce John Jeffrief, Jr.. Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams. 
John P. Ober, Sampson Reed, Ed. Wiggiesworth, 
C Hon? Baten’ Estac Dyer, Addison L Clarke. 
: 3 ra C. Dyer, i 
gin ” “ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 





“The Advanced Thought of New England.” 


‘THE COMMONWEALTH,” 


FOR 1872, 


Will zealously endeavor to gather up and present in 
attractive and readable form the best utterances and 
the leading ideas of the section that has been desig- 
nated, not inaptly, 


‘* The Seed-Planter of the Nation,” 


viz., NEW ENGLAND. Not that here, more than else- 
where, high thoughtis given to men and women; but, 
from two hundred and fifty years of crystalized »en- 
timent and traditional usages, with the aggregation 
of large numbers of scholars and men of reflection, 
the utterances are prone to be oftener and heavier, if 
not finer. than in less fayored communities. 


* THE COMMONWEALTH ” will be on the watch 
for all ruch manifestations of individuality and cul- 
ture, and will hasten to lay them before its readers, 
securing still the oft-repeated encomium—- We find 
in * THE COMMONWEALTH’ What we can get in no 
other journal that comes to our house.” 


“THE COMMONWEALTH ” has never hesitated 
to express its Opinion on all matters of individual or 
public concern whenever it has deemed it-elf called 
upon to say a word in behalf of the common weal. 
A contrary course might have made it more popular, 
and enhanced its income and enlarged its friendships: 
But it has not sought these at the expense of trank- 
ness and independence, and it is now too late for it 
to change its character. It will, therefore, hereafter, 
as heretofore, expose and oppose all shams and hum 
bugs, personal, impersonal and mixed, whenever op- 
portunity, from observation or reliable information, is 
given. 


“THE COMMONWEALTIL” belongs to the great 
Republican party which has brought such honor and 
renown for our common country, and it rejoices with 
the ablest and most influential of the organs of that 
party that it has been permitted to share in the glories 
that have followed its triumphs. Yetithas no belief 
that the membership of that party is immaculate, and 
is hot to be criticised and condemued when wrong 

doing, or carelessness, or indifference, Warrant! It 
holds that the Republican party, from the great meas- 
ure of favor vouchsafed to it by the people. is espec- 
ially bound to respect the virtue, and intelligence, and 
sense of justice, innate in the great majority of its 
adherents. Whenever, therefore, it seem-~ to be tend 

ing to aneglect of this duty, * THE COMMONWEALTH ” 
will be only too willing to prick the jaded conscience 
of the party. 


This is an age of inquiry and examination; and a 
hundred social questions are undergoing close scru- 
tiny and investigation. Many of them have no e-pee- 
ial newspaper exponent or champion, and tind it hard 
to get before the public. “THE COMMONWEALTH? 
has no pride of opmion that will refuse to allow such 
It 
may be expected, therefore, to continue to show a 
generous side toWards these struggling 
WOMAN-SUFFRAGE, TEMPERANCE, LABOR-REFORM, 
PRACTICAL PIETY, MORAL REFORM, and all others, 
Will not be neglected or overlooked. but their clatuns 
will have a fair chance. 


causes, even the humblest, a chance to be heard. 


reforms, 


In a word, what “THE COMMONWEALTH" has 
been for the last nine and a third years, it will en- 
deavor to continue to be— 


An Independent and Honest Journal of Pol- 


itics, Literature, Art and News. 


NEWSPAPER OPINION: 


Mere are a few later expressions of opinion which 
may be worth consideration :— 


The Commonwealth grows brighter and better every 
year.— Golden Age, New York. 


The Commonwealth we congratulate ou its signal 
success.— Worcester Spy. 


The Commonwealth is a good paper.—New Bedford 
Mercury. 


The Commonwealth shows an uncommon wealth of 
brains and vivacity.— Lowell Courier. 


The Commonwealth is conducted in the very best man- 
her, and its editorials are rich and full of sound sense, 
It is always full of interesting matter.—Boston Ax 
press. 


The Commonwealth has asserted its free and radical 
spirit from the beginning, and joined with this the at- 
tractive miscellaneous qualities which belong to an 
ably-conducted weekly. At the time the 
Commonwealth may be regarded as better than ever— 
in correspondence, selections, literary and other crit- 
icisms, and in its advocacy of the welfare of the com- 
munity. We always enjoy its frank and spicy bright- 
ness.— Boston Transcript, 


present 


The Commonwealth has made its own place in jour- 
nalism, and its weekly appearance is as eagerly 
awaited as that of any newspaper in New England, 
Its tone has ever been independent and healthy, and 
its columns are always spicy and filled with matters 
just suited to the tastes of the more intelligent 
classes. Itis acredit to Boston journalism that it 
counts among its number such a clean, bright and 
able sheet.— Boston Times. 


Of that bright and reliable newspaper, The Com- 
monwealth, we can conscientiously declare that the 
older it grows the more interesting and valuable it 
becomes. In point of fearlessness it has not an equal 
in the community, while the energy displayed in all 
departments is apparent at a glance, and renders it @ 
companion which, ounce enjoyed, can hardly be dis 
pensed with. Itis one of the tew papers which bear 
reading from beginning to end, which is one of the 
great secrets of its largely-increasing circulation.— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Qlt is an independent and fearless journal, and bas 
an able corps of contributors who write because they 
have something tu say. It is often remarked that “to 
be up with the times you mu-t read the Common- 
wealth.”— Worcester Palladium. 


It is but justice to say that no weekly paper 
within our knowledge is conducted with better taste, 
greater raciness, or more unquestioned ability. Es- 
pecially are its book notices remarkable for rare ex- 
cellence. It ix a pleasure to speak of any paper ip 
terms of such unqualified praise as those we can hon- 
estly use concerning the Commonwealth.”— Toledo 
Index. 


INDIVIDUAL OPINION. 


This is so frequent and unstinted in praise, that we 


have no room, and no face, for it. 


TERMS: 


One Copy, one Year, to Country Subscribers, 


$2.50. 
[The postage paid by the subscribers. } 


One Copy, One Year, to City Subscribers, 
$3.00. 
{The postage paid by the publishers.] 


No paper discontinued unless by express 


order of the subscriber, who is held by law 
for the payment of all arrearages. 


Address, 


CHARLES W. SLACK & SON, 


(“THE COMMONWEALTH "’) 


25 Bromfield Street, 











at night.”— Forster's *‘Lufe of Dickens.” 


375 A MONTH — Horse and outfit furnished 
Address, Novelty Co., Saco, Me. E13tN11 


IRVING MORSE, Secretary. nové 
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